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Cvitorial 


PRESIDENT BIRGE AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


At the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
recently held in Milwaukee, President E. A. Birge, of the University 
of Wisconsin, delivered an address before the modern language 
section on “The Value of Foreign Language Instruction as Com- 
pared with Other Subjects of the Curriculum.” Important excerpts 
from his address are as follows: 


The war has to a great degree thrown out from the schools the modern 
language which was most generally taught. Pedagogically the place of German 
can be taken by French or Spanish, but this result will be hard to reach practi- 
cally, especially in the smaller schools. Still further, the war has eliminated 
one argument for the study of foreign language which was often of considerable 
value—that it continues family ties with the old country. It has indeed 
reversed the bearing of the argument, making it tell against foreign language 
instead of for it. 

Modern languages, then, find themselves in a new situation in schools, 
and their teachers should consider the reasons which they may urge in their 
favor. There remain, of course, the familiar arguments that they are useful 
as aids to higher study in other lines and that they are of value for those who 
propose to engage in foreign commerce. 

The first argument is likely to decline in value as the various plans come 
into effect for publishing all scientific results in English abstracts. The 
world depended on Germany to do this up to the war, but this situation will 
soon be wholly changed, and the necessity of foreign language as a “‘tool” 
will be reduced, but not entirely eliminated. 

The commercial argument is already of considerable weight and will 
rapidly increase in value, but it will be long before foreign commerce plays 
any such part in the United States as it does in a European country; and 
long also before the knowledge of foreign language has a general commercial 
value equal to that abroad. 

We are therefore forced in larger measure than ever before to rely on the 
value of foreign languages as studies, on their value as aiding the development 
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of the student’s mind and the formation of his intellectual habits. I believe 
that we should not hesitate to take this position and assert it vigorously. 
Foreign languages are among the few remaining school subjects which make a 
constant demand for accuracy. 

Mathematics occupy a diminishing place in school work. Science is prac- 
tically never taught quantitatively. Most subjects in the high-school course 
do not and cannot demand accuracy of detail from students. Foreign lan- 
guages put a constant pressure on the student to secure this accuracy of de- 
tail, and they thus aid to contribute an invaluable mental habit in a way that 


no other subjects do. 

Akin to this is the result in the appreciation of the value of words and their 
meaning. Theoretically, this might be obtained from the study of English. 
Practically, it is not reached in that way, because neither student nor teacher 
is willing to give minute study to words when the general sense of the passage 


is clear. 
This leads to the most important point of all, and one which we are all 


likely to neglect. The teacher of foreign language is a teacher of literature. If his 
position is looked on as one of “practical” value only, it is underrated and 
correspondingly precarious. He occupies a position of peculiar advantage in 
making literature a living force in the lives of his students. Its value should 
be asserted in this sense, and its work should be carried on in this spirit. 


It will be observed that, while President Birge addressed himself 
to the modern language section, he did not confine himself to these 
languages, but his conclusions in favor of language study were 
based on foreign languages in general. These conclusions were: 
(1) Foreign languages are among the few remaining school subjects 
which make a constant demand for accuracy. (2) Akin to this is the 
result in the appreciation of the value of words and their meaning. 
(3) The teacher of foreign language is a teacher of literature. 

While the words of President Birge are eminently true of the 
modern languages, to whose teachers they were addressed, they are 
far more applicable in each particular to Latin and Greek. These 
give a still better training in accuracy than do modern languages, 
for they are themselves more accurately constructed than the modern. 
They relate themselves more closely to the appreciation of the mean- 
ings of words in English, for the English language in its stems, its 
derivative prefixes and endings, is more fully based upon these two 
ancient languages than upon any modern. And lastly, the literature 
of Greece and Rome is more fundamental to the thinking and life 
of the modern world than is that of any living language, and it must 
follow that the teacher of that literature stands at the fountain head 


of modern civilization. 
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We earnestly reassert President Birge’s wise words in this con- 
nection: “The value of the study of foreign language should be 
asserted in this sense, and its work should be carried on in this spirit.” 





THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 

Again the time for the annual meeting of our association is at 
hand. By invitation of Western Reserve University and the Cleve- 
land Public High Schools and by vote of the Executive Committee 
this meeting is to be held on April 1, 2, and 3, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
This is a happy choice and follows the excellent principle of passing 
the one general gathering of our forces around to different parts of 
{ our field not too remote from its geographical center. The previous 
meetings have been held in Chicago, St. Louis, Chicago, Nashville, 
New Orleans, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Iowa City, 
Nashville, Chicago, Louisville, Omaha, and Atlanta respectively. 
It is of course impossible to place the meeting where it will be con- 
venient or even possible for all members to attend; but it will be 
seen from the foregoing list that all members have had several fair 
opportunities to attend the annual. 

The importance of attendance, both to the individual and to the 
associations, can hardly be overestimated. It is especially impor- 
tant this year that we have a numerically strong, enthusiastic rally. 
The years of the war and, worse yet, this post-war year have been 
lean years to all humanistic studies. Society’s morale needs a ren- 
aissance of humanism. It has suffered a severe strain through an 

overdose of materialism and long-continued struggle with material 
} forces. We all need to get back to the arts of peace, to the elevating 

and refining studies of mind and spirit. We need to assert once more 

that if life must be spent, as seems just now necessary, amidst the 

clatter and uproar of material pursuits, amidst raucous declaration 

and war of words, amidst strikes and race riots, and demoralizing 

struggles with the high cost of living, our only hope of salvation to 
: sanity and the ultimate triumph of higher civilization is to keep alive 
and brightly burning the ancient flame of higher learning. If we 
must scrub floors, let us scrub them with our hands and not with our 
souls. Let us rally to our annual meeting and both contribute and 
receive new inspiration and encouragement for the advancement of 
the cause of classical studies. 


——— Ty 


~~ 





THE ATTITUDE OF ANCIENT ROME TOWARD 
RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS CULTS 


By ELMER TRUESDELL MERRILL 
University of Chicago 


An understanding of the general attitude of the Roman state 
and community toward religion and religious cults is necessary 
to the understanding of the conditions that surrounded the plant- 
ing of Christianity in the capital of the Empire. In the earlier 
stages of the Italian community there was as naturally community 
worship as there was community government. Neither rested on 
any philosophical theory about rights and duties. They were 
primitive institutions. And community worship, like community 
government, was a natural extension from that which existed in 
the family. There is, to be sure, no stage in social development 
in Italy that can be historically isolated and pointed to as exhibit- 
ing the family as the independent social unit, like, for example, 
the family of Abraham. As early as we can begin to see the 
Romans in actual life, they are living in a community composed 
of various families (or genies), and the need of adaptation to the 
common welfare has already occasioned some modifications of the 
individualism of the family group. But it is certainly true that 
through the conditions then existing it is possible to discern that 
yet earlier stage when the family—that complex with the pater 
familias at the head, and under him, and belonging to him, his 
wife, sons, daughters-in-law, unmarried daughters, grandchildren 
to the last degree yet born, slaves, and all the material possessions 
of all these persons—was an independent and natural unit complete 
in itself. The later community—the State—derived its nature and 
existence from the family, and not the family its from the State. 
The gods worshiped by the family in most intimate and vital 
fashion were family gods, peculiar to itself. Another family might 
have similar gods, but they were not the same gods, any more 
than the similar human beings of that neighboring family were 
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’ 


the same as those of any other. The “Lares and Penates’’ were 

a cherished possession of the family. It owned them rather than 
belonged to them, and these proprietary deities were regarded as 
bound to extend their care and protection over the family, if it in 

turn was careful to maintain the due traditional rites of propitia- 

tion toward them. Indeed, it is rather difficult to say just how 
far the relation of the obligated deities to the household was 
| regarded as a positive one of care and protection, and just how far 
it was a negative one of refraining from the doing of injury. The 
gods were rather pixy-like. This fear of them as potential powers 
for ill instead of purely benevolent and beneficent influences deeply 
tinged Roman thought and feeling through the centuries that saw 
the development of the little riparian hamlet into the mighty 
seat of world-empire. 

These intimate household deities, conveniently summed up 
under the familiar name of Lares and Penates, came to be almost 
synonymous with the Roman’s hearthfire and home. Whatever 
their ultimate origin, they were so closely connected with the 
home as to be treated rather as indoor than as outdoor gods. 
If they had been quite all the objects of the earliest Roman’s 
| somewhat fearful worship, it might not be very easy to see how, 
| when families combined for mutual help and protection into a 

community growing by gradual stages into formal organization, 
they were to find the proper and necessary objects of community 
worship, unless by the process of arbitrary invention. ‘These 
family gods certainly appear to be too closely attached to their 
’ respective groups to be readily detached therefrom and pooled in 
one common pantheon. But the Roman mind was not essentially 
mystical; it was instead almost always practical and _ logical, 
though ingenious and ready in the adaptation of principle to 
practice. Since the family has its Lares and Penates, and the 
community is a sort of larger family, there surely ought to be 
community Lares and Penates; accordingly we find an attempt 
to foster the worship of postulated community deities under those 
titles. But the attempt seems to have met with only tolerable 
success, partly no doubt because the Roman, for some mysterious 
reason, easily grasped the notion of the State as a commanding 
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imperious organism, and pushed ahead in that direction, while he 
quickly lost sight of the more amiable and human concept of the 
State as in essence one large family. The worship of the com- 
munity Lares and Penates is a very pale and ineffective thing in 
the field of Roman religion, in spite of apparently more than one 
attempt made by the civic authorities to quicken it into more 
vigorous life. Just how far this failure may have been due to a 
feeling among the populace that while the family Lares and 
Penates were real things, the community Lares and Penates were 
unreal abstractions, it is impossible to say. 

But the community was not left without really active and 
efficient cults by this collapse of its Lares and Penates. The 
source for the more natural and therefore more active notion of 
proper objects of community worship may be found, indeed, in 
the period of the primeval family unit. The Lares and Penates 
were, to be sure, limited and strictly circumscribed and guarded 
family possessions. But this early Roman, or rather his distant 
progenitor—since these Indo-Europeans had doubtless developed 
some form of community life long before they finally settled down 
in Italy—was busied with the tillage of the soil and the care of 
flocks and herds. He might have an exclusive title to his Lares 
and Penates, who dwelt in his house and ate of his food, but these 
heavenly and earthly Powers that sent blight upon his crops and 
blains upon his cattle, that parched and soaked and burned and 
froze him and his possessions, were very evidently the same that 
treated his neighbor in similar fashion. Here was the starting- 
point of propitiatory worship by different units of no longer 
merely similar but of identically the same divinities. This was 
easily transferred to the incipient community life, and developed 
with its development. Nor is it necessary for the purposes of 
this brief sketch to explain the reasons for the flourishing state of 
that deity of the domestic hearthfire, Vesta, alongside the feeble 
and anemic condition of her apparent cognates, the community 
Lares and Penates, with their colleagues, Ianus, Terminus, and 
the like. 

But in one way the exclusiveness of the old family deities was 
carried over into the realm of the’ community gods. Jupiter, 
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Juno, and the rest were indeed worshiped by Romans of whatever 
family, but they were the property of Rome, and of no other city. 
A Juno might, to be sure, be worshiped at Veii or at Lanuuium, 
but she was very evidently not the same Juno as that of Rome, 
precisely as in the sentiment of the uninstructed devotee of today 
the Blessed Virgin of Loreto is not identical with her of Lourdes 
or of Araceli. Furthermore, these other local deities might be 
captured, or bought up, if one knew the proper forms of bribe or 
invocation for the purpose, and thus be transferred with all their 
powers of influence from the weaker city to the stronger." Pre- 
| sumably, on the other hand, some other community might thus 
| deprive Rome of her native gods, and there are some faint traces 
of such apprehension among the Romans in the early days. But 
with the growing size, power, and wealth of Rome, we see no fur- 
ther indications of jealousy on this score. Doubtless a deity who 
would be willing to exchange a comfortable situation at Rome 
for any that a foreign city could offer would be a very poor and 
despicable creature. 

With the spread of the realm over the world, the community 
worship of the Roman became a national and ecumenical worship, 
and much of it might be carried on wherever Romans were settled. 
Of course there was much formalism and syncretism in the system. 
Besides the tendency to formalism that besets even an active 
faith, and may corrupt it into a sensuous indulgence, there was at 
work the formalism that flourishes in the atmosphere of imperial 
expansion and great material prosperity, that formalism of indiffer- 
? ence, which in its extreme aspect is practical atheism or agnosti- 

cism. And there was also the spread of a philosophical skepticism 
that perforce had abandoned all acceptance of the antique formu- 
laries of belief and worship, and had found no vital faith to take 
its place, but at best only a system of moral living. For most 
of the studious class infected by this form of doubt the practical 
} outcome was apparently like that of the class just mentioned, in 
an attitude of tolerant or contemptuous indifference to religious 
matters and questions. The syncretistic tendency began as early 


* The process of euocatio: cf. Liu. v. 21; Macr. iii. 9; Plin. N. H. xxviii. 18; 
Seru. Ad Aen. ii. 244, 351. 
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as the influence of Greek ideas on Roman thought and fashion, 
and the consequent identification as far as possible of the Italian 
with the Greek divinities. Its spread with the extension of the 
Roman dominions eastward was naturally due on the one hand 
to the decay of the old pride of exclusiveness in the face of the 
cosmopolitan life of the day, and on the other to the Roman 
practical talent for administration, and for making the necessary 
adaptations of principle to accompany it. The Roman concept 
of religion had never been that of an inly recognized bond of 
exclusive obligatory moral loyalty to an unseen and highly spir- 
itual Being. It made the relation between man and the gods 
entirely objective and unmystical. But it had recognized decent 
regard for the formulas of the community religion as a political 
duty of all good citizens. 

It is very essential for the modern reader to grasp this fact, 
which is so incongruous with the usual concepts of religiously 
minded people of the present era. It is hardly useful to compare 
the Roman system of religion to an established church of today. 
In the first place, the purely Roman system had no body of priests 
corresponding to the Aaronic priesthood among the Hebrews, 
or to the orders of clergy in the Christian church. Its religious 
officials were merely political functionaries of state like any other. 
They might, and often did, fill other offices as well as those of 
religion. The pontifex maximus himself, recognized head of the 
religious system of Rome, was no more a cleric than was, for ex- 
ample, the Procurator of the Holy Synod in Russia, or is King 
George V in his official relation to the Church of England. The 
especial priest (as for convenience he may pardonably be called) 
of the great Jupiter himself, the flamen Dialis, though his person 
was hedged about by a number of venerable and quaint tabus, 
and he comes as near being a priest as any Roman official, was 
himself nevertheless in historical times only a citizen-official like 
any other. 

In the second place, the Roman religion made no demand upon 
or appeal to any personal or emotional faith on the part of its 
adherents. It did not aim to inculcate a body of spiritual beliefs 
or even of external morality. Not that the old Roman character 
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| was by any means marked by the absence of sturdy moral vir- 
| tues—far otherwise—but, as the gods were not looked upon as 
by nature and necessity the supreme embodiment and exem- 
plars of a perfect morality, the binding appeal of these virtues 
was not primarily based upon any divine sanction. The ascrip- 
tion of moral obligation in social relations to an ultimate super- 
natural source of enlightenment and command, as it shows, for 
example, in the Mosaic decalogue, was a later and somewhat 
sporadic philosophic development in Roman thought, and seems 
to have had no marked and widespread effect on Roman character. 
In this respect Christianity brought into popular life a new revela- 
\ tion of God to man, as it brought in also a new doctrine of the 
’ brotherhood of all human beings. Even the Stoic ethics had 
hardly gone farther than to teach the essential equality of all 
men. It may be, however, that from early days, apart from the 
teaching of systematic philosophy, there had existed alongside the 
materialistic and formal beliefs of the majority a more spiritual, 
though less articulate, conviction of the character of the divine 
creative force, and of its relation to the human creature. God had 
perhaps in this sense never ‘‘left Himself without a witness.’” 

But the Roman system was quite indifferent to the personal 
convictions of its subjects or even of its officials. Julius Caesar, 
for example, filled the office of pontifex maximus, as did the emperors 
who succeeded to the throne that he practically founded, but 
Julius Caesar is reputed to have been an actual atheist.2 The 
Roman religion was simply a part of the political system of the 
’ state, and a nominal acceptance of it was expected of all citizens 
and subjects of the state, precisely as they were expected to accept 
obediently its political rule. Yet as an ordinary citizen nowadays 
may live quite comfortably and unsuspiciously without taking any 
active interest in politics, so a resident of the Roman realm might 
live under ordinary circumstances without having any especial 


f t Acts 14:17. 
?Perhaps Caesar himself would have repudiated a charge of atheism, and 
claimed that he was skeptical merely about the superstitions of popular belief, like 
Cicero and other scholars of his time. But he was pontifex maximus, and they were 
not; and he certainly appears to have asserted publicly his belief that “death ends 
all” (cf. Sall. Cat. 51.20), and he disregarded auspices and omens from his early 
life to his last day. 


' 
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concern about its official religion. He would not be called upon 
to make any profession of personal faith, nor to prove his adher- 
ence by any attendance at religious functions, just as we are not 
often called upon to take or to renew the oath of civic allegiance, 
nor to prove our Joyalty by any other test. The Roman religion 
was certainly not an exigent religion. Its yoke was so easy as 
to be practically imponderable. And it was singularly tolerant. 
A man might never show his face within the portals of Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus, but might be an enthusiastic devotee of Isis, 
or of some other foreign cult, and no one would dream, under 
ordinary circumstances, of interfering with him. The gods of the 
Romans were not jealous gods. They were too serenely secure in 
their own position sensitively to resent intrusion on their domain. 
Indeed, as early as when Hannibal was yet encamped in Italy, 
the Roman state, to help win the war, had officially invited and 
welcomed the utterly un-Italian Magna Mater of Pessinus to an 
honored seat in Rome.* When she was followed by a miscel- 
laneous swarm of uninvited guests, chiefly strange cults from 
Egypt and the East, there was occasionally some demur on 
grounds of formal theory and precedent against admitting these 
within the ritual city-limits; but before the preaching of Chris- 
tianity began, all such scruples had at any rate lost all ethical 
significance, and the cults that dwelt at Rome in amicable relations 
with her official religion were, or speedily became, as variegated 
in source and character as her increasing polyglot population. To 
be sure, there were a few occasions when the government laid a 
heavy hand upon an imported cult, prohibited its exercise in Rome, 
and even put to death or banished its adherents; but these were 
rare instances, and in no case were due to anything that can prop- 
erly be called religious animosity. In every case the religion 
was, or was believed to have been, made a cloak for definite 
offences against moral law or social order. And it is observable 


1 Cf. Liu. xxix. 10, 11, 14; e¢ al. 

2 An interesting parallel in the political field was furnished in 1918, when the 
government of Canada by Order-in-Council proscribed for the period of the war 
certain associations that presumably had been earlier tolerated, and made even 
continued membership in them an offence punishable by heavy penalty. These 
associations were believed to be promoters of hostility to the war-measures of the 
government. 
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that in every instance the repressive ban was after a time tacitly 
or formally lifted. 

Yet it should be noted that none of these imported cults 
(except those of the Greek deities, who were early identified with 
the corresponding gods of Italy, and that of the Magna Mater, 
which was an official adoption) stood on the same basis with the 
native official religion. It was a part of the state system, and its 
administration a part of the administration of the state. The 
citizens and subjects of Rome were all naturally regarded in a 
technical sense as adherents of its religion as much as of the rest 
of its political system. If one of them had openly protested, and 
avowed that he acknowledged allegiance to some other throne 
than Caesar’s, he would of course have been summarily dealt 
with on the charge of treason. But the Roman mind was quite 
incapable of conceiving that any purely religious cult could reason- 
ably exist that demanded exclusive spiritual loyalty to itself alone 
from its devotees. Hence Roman law and custom regarded the 

adherents of all these other religions as special groups of citizens 
or subjects organized into voluntary associations or clubs for 
their own purposes, not inconsistent with their proper civic 
loyalty. To cite a modern though not very precise parallel, 
they were, from the official Roman standpoint, like special reli- 
gious confraternities in the Christian Church of today. Such 
voluntary associations were therefore usually permitted. 

And here it may be well to explain just what was meant at 
Rome by the distinction between Jicitum and illicitum as applied 
to such organizations; for though these technical terms are fre- 
quently used by writers on the relations between the Roman state 
and Christianity, a decided misapprehension regarding the words 
seems to pervade their compositions. The right of voluntary 
association for some purpose of common interest not inconsistent 
with good citizenship was freely recognized in the Roman realm." 
Such organizations might be for business, social, charitable, or 
religious purposes. Various Latin or Greek names were used to 
designate them—collegia, sodalitates, factiones, corpora, ératpiat, 
Siaco., and the like—and it is unnecessary for the present purpose 


* Cf. Dig. xlvii. 22.4 dum ne quid ex publica lege corrumpant. 
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to endeavor to discriminate between these terms. If the associa- 
tions were constituted for religious purposes, the official Roman 
cared practically nothing at all about the discorporate, philosoph- 
ical concepts or fancies underlying them, but he was often, on 
the other hand, much concerned about the collegia formed to 
advance these purposes. This, however, was only in two partic- 
ulars. The collegium must not under the pretext of its professed 
purpose shelter immoral or illegal practices, nor must it be a 
center for political disaffection or revolt. If there was no ground 
for reasonable suspicion on either of these scores, the collegium 
might pursue its way in peace. 

Some of these numerous collegia were licita, others (and prob- 
ably the majority) were illicita; and if a religio is spoken of by 
one of these descriptive epithets, it is usually only because its 
adherents were legally regarded as forming a collegium. A col- 
legium licitum differed from a collegium illicitum precisely as in 
the United States of America an incorporated society differs from 
one unincorporated. The collegium licitum could, for example, 
acquire property by gift, purchase, or inheritance; it could convey 
property to others; it could sue and be sued, implead and be 
impleaded; it was, in short, a juristic person. Too many modern 
writers have jumped to the conclusion that because the collegium 
licitum was a “licensed”? or “tolerated”? (we might better say 
an “‘incorporated’’) association, the collegium illicitum must have 
led an “‘illicit’’ and furtive existence, in the face of the law, as a 
prohibited society. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The collegium illicitum was merely an unincorporated society, 
differing from the collegium licitum in not possessing legally recog- 
nized rights, privileges, and responsibilities.‘ It evidently could 
on sufferance even hold property, though of course without any 
strictly legal title; for when the younger Pliny, as governor of the 
province of Pontus and Bithynia, examined under torture two 
women who were brought before him charged with being Chris- 
tians, he tells Trajan he did so because they were reported to be 
slaves (ministrae, that is, dtaxduocar, “deaconesses’’) of the 
Christian collegium, which he nevertheless must have clearly 


* Cf. Dig. xxxiv. 5.20. 
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understood to be a collegium illicitum.t Such unincorporated 
societies (we do not know certainly about incorporated societies 
in the same case) might, to be sure, be at any time suppressed 
by police authority of the proper Roman official, when he 
thought public security required it; but it is quite unjustifiable 
and absurd to suppose that in general they existed, if at all, in a 
state of legal outlawry, and that their members were exposed at 
any given moment to the severe pains and penalties to which 
the members of actually proscribed associations were subject. 
Any ordinary reader of Roman history will remember a dozen 
instances when collegia illicita in a given locality were dissolved 
by formal and specific legal enactment of some sort, but perhaps 
a hundred could be cited of their apparently untroubled existence 
under ordinary circumstances. When the Digest records? that an 
adherent of a collegium illicitum is liable to the penalty attaching 
to the crime of armed riot (that is, death), no well-informed stu- 
dent of Roman law and administration ought to understand more 
than that, when collegia illicita had been specifically ordered to dis- 
band, disobedient members were subject to the specified penalty. 

Patriotism, however noble, is at its basis a partisan sentiment. 
For its active development in a given nation there must be pre- 
sented to the contemplation of the citizens a rival or an enemy 
power. The palmy days of Roman patriotism were those when 
Rome was surrounded by vigorous and dangerous foes. By the 
beginning of the Christian era Rome had remaining on her widely 
flung frontier no such rival powers. Everywhere was the pax 
Romana. Only in the distant marshes of Germany, or on the 
plains swept by the Parthian cavalry, were there lurking any 
forces that could cause her a moment’s disquietude. In this 
state of calm the sturdy virtue of patriotism tended to become 
flaccid. Moreover, loyalty as a quickening force needs some con- 
crete object about which to crystallize, as a thread will serve to 

Cf. Plin. Ep. x. 96.8. It may be that Pliny understood, however, that the 
legal title of ownership in these ministrae was vested, not in the collegium which they 
actually served, and whose property they nominally were, but in some individual 
member or members of the society (see the passage from the Digest cited in the pre- 
ceding note). 


2 Dig. xlvii. 22.2. 
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start the formation of sugar-crystals out of the saturated solution. 
This matrix of emotional loyalty is often the person of a ruling 
monarch. But republican Rome had no ruling monarch. Yet 
she had the custom of deifying for the purpose of formal sentiment 
certain abstract moral qualities or immaterial powers of good or 
evil. Why not, then, go a step farther and unify the loyal senti- 
ment of citizens about a deified concept of Rome herself, a Dea 
Roma?! It was done. 

But after all, the Dea Roma was an abstract and artificial 
conception. Precisely as the cult of the other deified abstractions 
honored at Rome played no prominent part in the religious system 
of the capital, so the worship of Dea Roma was, apparently from 
its inception, a very shadowy thing, lacking of necessity in the 
picturesque and imaginative vividness that still marked the notion 
of the old gods. The founding of the Empire (or, to speak more 
accurately, of the Principate) brought an almost immediate change. 
The person of the Prince (or, as he is popularly called in recent 
and even in ancient times, the Emperor) provided that concrete 
object about which loyalty could crystallize and grow. The need 
of this was naturally felt more keenly in the provinces than at 
Rome. In the capital itself the glory of the city and the majesty 
of the monarch were present before the eyes of the populace every 
day. The pioneer Roman citizens in the outlying parts of the 
Empire—more distant on account of the difficulty and slowness 
of ancient means of communication—had no such constant stimu- 
lus and satisfaction for their emotional patriotism. Just as 
Americans or Britons among distant and strange peoples often 
feel and exhibit a fervor of emotional loyalty that did not openly 
characterize them in their respective home-countries, so these 
Romans in the provinces quickly grasped the notion of exalting 
the person of their living Prince to quasi-divine honors. It was 
not an entirely new idea, that a man was to be thus revered. 
Some philosophers had taught that all gods, even the Olympian 
deities, were but great men and benefactors of their race raised to 
immortality and continued power by their virtues, and through 
the legendary tributes of succeeding ages. At Rome itself the 


t The occasional cult in the East of a local Téx7 may have suggested this. 
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cult of Quirinus, who had come to be identified with Romulus, 
the reputed founder of the city, had endured throughout the 
Republican era, and had lost apparently none of its popularity. 
The victorious Roman general at the proud moment of his triumph 
appeared before the eyes of his acclaiming fellow-citizens habited 
and charioted like the great Jupiter himself. Granted that this 
and the other cognate phenomena were not Italian in origin, but 
were importations into the Roman system due to Greek or Etrus- 
can influence, they had nevertheless become thoroughly acclimated 
in the Roman mental atmosphere. In the most recent years 
Julius Caesar had been officially raised after his death to a place 
in the Roman pantheon. He, the descendant of Venus, had thus 
followed in the footsteps of the mighty Hercules, and his magnifi- 
cent temple at the eastern end of the Roman Forum stood close 
by that of those other man-gods, Castor and Pollux, and looked 
up in no guise of humility to the shrines of ancient Saturn and of 
the Capitoline Triad. It was of course a step farther thus to 
honor a yet living monarch; but though it was without precedent 
at Rome, there was sufficient precedent for it in the semi-divine 
character ascribed to monarchs and other great men in Egypt and 
the East; and very possibly the fervid patriots who in the prov- 
inces first asked Augustus to permit an altar to be raised to him 
found an example and a prompting in the customs and history 
of the local cults of the people among whom they dwelt. 

Augustus was not greedy of unctuous flattery, but he was too 
shrewd and farseeing a statesman to decline unconditionally the 
proffered honor. He understood perfectly the unwieldy character 
of that widely extended and heterogeneous realm over which he 
presided. His conviction of the difficulties attending its proper 
administration is attested by the counsel he left to his successors 
not to extend farther its already too vast borders.‘ Compactness 
was clearly impossible. Loyal unity was to be fostered by every 
available means, that the immense empire might be welded 
together into a sentimental as well as a political oneness. The 
Roman mind, even so prudent and statesmanlike a one as that of 
Augustus, had not arrived at the concept of a single great dominion 


1 Cf. Tac. Ann. i. 11.7; Dio C. lvi. 33.3. 
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with its distant divisions enjoying complete local self-government 
in domestic matters. That idea, indeed, does not seem to have 
dawned upon the world till after the American Revolution had 
torn from Great Britain her most promising colonies. The empire 
of Rome had grown by gradual accretions made to the territory 
of a single city-state. Her whole ideal was one of political con- 
solidation centered about a governing power at Rome. Her prob- 
lem was to tighten the cords that bound her realm to this one 
center of unity. The political bond was perhaps already suffi- 
ciently strong in essence. It needed only in the moral sphere of 
patriotism the reinforcement of a sentimental attachment. 

Augustus therefore granted the petition of his loyal subjects, 
but appears to have specified his preference that at any rate 
Roman citizens in the provinces should join the cult of Dea Roma 
with that of himself. The response was most gratifying. The 
worship of Augustus, or of Rome and Augustus, spread rapidly 
through all the fringe of provinces from Asia Minor to Spain, 
though it attained no such popularity in Italy (save among alien 
residents in the commercial coast-cities), for which home-land, 
indeed, it was not intended or planned. In succeeding reigns the 
Augustus of “Rome and Augustus” meant always the living 
Prince of the day. For the first Augustus—diuus Augustus, dius 
[Zuli] filims—there was established after his death a special cult, as 
had been the case with the divine Julius himself. 

Doubtless to the better-instructed, whether Roman or pro- 
vincial, the worship of the reigning Augustus was not so much a 
reverence of the living man himself as of his genius. From this 
point of view it fitted in well enough with Roman precedent. 
Every man was regarded as having his genius, every woman her 
corresponding Juno. This genius is a concept difficult for a 
modern to define or to understand. Probably the Romans them- 
selves were hazy about it. It was certainly not the soul of the 
man himself, but it was closely akin to his spirit (if we may 
analyze him in scholastic fashion into body, soul, and spirit), as 
being a pure vital essence and a counterpart of the man himself, 
born with him and accompanying him through life thereafter— 


« Cf. Dio C. li. 20; Tac. Ann. iv. 37; Suet. Aug. 52. 
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a sort of cross between an astral double and a guardian angel of 
limited existence. The members of a family might make offerings 
on appropriate occasions (especially on his birthday) to the genius 
of their pater familias. A man might even “placate his own 
genius,” or that of a friend, in similar fashion. It was therefore 
no illogical thing to do reverence to the genius of the emperor, 
as pater patriae. 

The only sect in the Roman realm to which, we are safe in 
saying, this cult was a decidedly abhorrent thing was that of the 
Jews. Their Jehovah was a national Hebrew divinity. They had 
not arrived at a clear concept of him as the God of all mankind. 
They apparently did not at this period unanimously feel bound 
to extend his worship to the utmost of their power among other 
races. They had indeed come to admit men of other races as 
proselytes, and in a looser bond of attachment other persons yet 
(“devout men,” ‘“God-fearers’”’),, who, not being of :Hebrew 
lineage, were not held subject to all the precepts of the Mosaic 
code. But farther than this they did not all agree in feeling it 
their bounden duty to go. Their national Jehovah was, however, 
the One and Only God. He demanded of Hebrews, as of their 
voluntary and complete adherents from other nationalities, an 
absolutely exclusive loyalty and devotion. The worship of any 
other god by his people was idolatry, and idolatry was the worst 
of sins. The first two of the Mosaic commandments expressed 
his injunction on this point with irrevocable decision. Evidently 
no orthodox Jew could join in emperor-worship, even when it 
was professedly regarded as a test of civic loyalty and not as rest- 
ing on any theological beliefs. Apparently no other Roman citi- 
zens or subjects were in such case. No other deity than Jehovah 

t Cf., e.g., Acts 2:5; 10:2. 

2 This statement is in disagreement with the view usually taken by both Jewish 
and Christian modern writers, who look upon the Jews (at least of antiquity) as at 
all times and in all places a most ardent and vigorous proselyting sect. The evidence 
in support of this conception appears to the present writer manifestly strained, though 
the discussion of it would take too much space here. The history of the Jews in their 
attitude toward proselyting is in its successive phases singularly like that of the 
Mohammedans; contrast them also with the Christians of equal period; and note 


that in the records of the virulent animosity of the Jews against the Christians no 
indication emerges that it arose from or was sharpened by a rivalry in proselyting. 
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claimed the exclusive loyalty of his devotees. The worshiper of 
Isis or of Mithra, the skeptical disciple of the Garden or the Porch, 
might disregard the official cults of Rome, and even disbelieve in 
the gods concerned, but he would have no conscientious scruples 
such as would lead him violently to reject or abhor them. He 
would certainly not refuse, as the true Hebrew must, to join in 
the rites of the national Roman religion, if such public profession 
of conformity was demanded by competent judicial authority. 

It is certainly an interesting question how the Jew managed 
to get along peaceably under Roman sway with these intolerant 
inhibitions from his own side governing him. Jews were living in 
large numbers in every part of the Roman dominions. These 
were in the main Jews of the Dispersion, the Diaspora, many of 
whom were centuries removed from any residence in Palestine. 
The Diaspora dates back to so early a period that all trace of its 
beginning has vanished. Its origin may have been in the “lost 
ten tribes of Israel.” Alexander and his generals, as well as 
later military conquerors, doubtless contributed greatly to it. The 
lure of trade had enlarged it. How many of these dispersed 
Jews had abandoned their nationality and been absorbed into the 
main body of the communities in which they dwelt, it is impossible 
to estimate. But very many retained their faith, kept the customs 
that Moses commanded, looked to Palestine as their ancestral and 
spiritual home, and “went up to Jerusalem to the Feast”’ as often 
as they could; even though they no longer spoke Aramaic, but 
the local dialects of Greek, and read the Bible not in the original 
Hebrew, but in the Septuagint version, if they could read it at 
all. Many of these Hellenistic Jews had gained Roman citizen- 
ship in one way or another. 

Up to the time of Pompey’s invasion of Palestine the Jewish 
realm in that land was in the eye of Rome a foreign state, whose 
citizens might be tolerated as residents in any part of the Roman 
dominions, if there was no particular reason at any given time for 
excluding them. Rome had never been especially sensitive about 
the presence of peregrini, as such, within her borders. The Jews 
had a national religion, and, however absurd and debasing it might 
be, they might of course celebrate its rites freely in Rome or else- 
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where in Roman territory, as was the generous permission usually 
accorded to foreign cults that did not make themselves partic- 
ularly obnoxious. With Pompey’s conquest of Palestine (in 
63-62 B.c.) and readjustment of its government, Judaea still 
retained a political existence of its own, though as a state subject 
to Roman suzerainty. No necessary difference was made thereby 
in the relation to the Roman authority of Jews resident outside 
of Palestine. They did not suffer any diminution of rights and 
privileges. Indeed, they came, or had come, to have some special 
and perhaps unique privileges accorded them. Their religion, 
since it was a recognized established religion in an autonomous 
state, was of course licita. As a special corollary to this, the - 
Jewish government at home being a theocratic government admin- 
istered by the Sanhedrim, not merely was its synagogue worship 
permitted elsewhere in the Roman dominions, but even some 
local organization that would strictly be called political and 
governmental was conceded to Jewish colonies in Roman cities. 
And especially the Jews, having alleged curious religious scruples 
about working or fighting on the Sabbath Day, had even, at least 
on some occasions and in some places, been granted exemption 
from the liability to conscription for service in the Roman army. 
These and other privileges were extended to all Jews of the Dias- 
pora, and not merely to those who had emigrated from Palestine 
within recent times. In all strictness it would appear that Jews 
who were Roman citizens by special grant or by descent, or who, 
being Roman freedmen or descendants of freedmen, had received 
or inherited the lesser rights of “‘Latin citizenship,” had lost all 
rights of citizenship in another state, and accordingly would not 
be entitled to share in these special privileges. But the Romans, 
it seems, did not think it worth while to inquire too curiously into 
the questions of precise political status, and made the adherence 
to the Jewish national religion the sole determining test of claim 
to such grants of privilege, at least in the case of Jews by blood. 
About proselytes from other nationalities we are not safe in making 
the same assertion. 

There was perhaps the less reason for distinguishing Roman 
and Latin citizens in this respect from peregrini, in that the special 
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privileges were not of such a character as likely to interfere seri- 
ously by exemption with the obligations resting upon such citi- 
zens. (But for the discussion of an interesting case that arose 
in the early Empire, see an article on “The Expulsion of Jews 
from Rome under Tiberius,”’ to be published shortly in Classical 
Philology.) 

All the Jews of the Dispersion were, then, usually treated 
without discrimination as if they were subjects of the Jewish 
state. But the Jewish state was politically blotted out in 70 A.p. 
under Vespasian. A new condition would seem thereby to have 
been created. Yet outside of Palestine itself this was true for 
the most part in theory only. The Jews of the Dispersion, far 
outnumbering their Palestinian brethren, and even many of the 
latter also, had not supported the revolt against Rome, and there- 
fore were not justly deserving of any punishment, but rather of 
consideration. Moreover, the Roman mind was usually more 
regardful of immediate precedent than of historical origins and 
questions of theory. Hence the old Jewish privileges were con- 
tinued just as they had been throughout the empire, save that 
the Jews now paid into the Roman fiscus for the benefit of Jupiter 
Capitolinus the annual tax they had formerly sent to the Temple 
at Jerusalem. Even the Roman jurists went on speaking of 
them as a nation, a people, a race, precisely as when they still 
formed a distinct political entity. This was natural enough, since 
the Jewish colonies throughout the Roman dominions exhibited 
the same visible organization that they had before enjoyed. 

The legal condition of the Jews, then, was distinctly favorable. 
And their religion exerted at Rome some attraction, especially 
for curious women, who have traditionally been more susceptible 
than men to the fascinations of strange cults, and were particu- 
larly so in the Rome of the first century after Christ. It does 
not appear probable that the Jews made a very great number of 
proselytes in Rome, though some striking instances are mentioned. 
But they did attract attention. The popular feeling about this 
propaganda, so far as it went, may be summed up by saying that 


* Cf. Ioseph, B. J. vii. 6.6 (218); Dio C. Ixvi. 7.2. 
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it was sometimes one of disgust or indignation, sometimes one 
of good-humored contempt. The Jews of Palestine had been 
regarded by their Roman overlords as a troublesome people to 
manage, incomprehensible, stubborn, given to senseless supersti- 
tions, and always quarreling among themselves. At Rome the 
interest felt by a few dilettanti in their religion did not make them 
objects of popular regard. How far the personal, as distinct from 
religious, characteristics of the Jews contributed to rendering them 
distasteful to the Romans among whom they dwelt can hardly 
be determined, any more than it can be accurately estimated in 
considering their social condition in various countries during recent 
centuries. But generally distasteful they certainly appear to have 
been. Among other uncomplimentary opinions expressed of them 
by pagan writers (and also by Christians) they are declared to 
be atheists, haters of religion, foes of mankind, superstitious, 
seditious, disrespectful toward the emperor, abandoned by the 
gods, stiff-necked, servile, sensual, cruel, vicious, rascally, given 
to ritual murders, utterly depraved in every way, and dangerous." 
No doubt the voluntary social isolation and cliquiness of the Jews 
made them objects of dislike to the populace, with the lower 
orders of which they generally ranked; for none are more given 
than the common people to resenting the action of neighbors who 
“keep to themselves.”’ In the popular Roman mind the aspect 
of such privacy tended to breed suspicion of immoral practices. 
This popular disapprobation and suspicion was of course readily 
transferred to the Christians, who were naturally regarded as 
merely a sect of the Jews, from whom they sprang, and among 
whom they were chiefly recruited in the earlier years of their 
existence. In the face of these evident facts, the additional 
one that the orthodox Jew vehemently assailed the Christian as a 
heretic and apostate seemed of course to the Roman, of whatever 
class in society, an unimportant consideration. It was evidently, 
as Gallio and Festus took it to be,? a quarrel among themselves 


*Cf. the longer list of charges given with citations by Juster, Les Juifs dans 
l’empire romain, II, 45; n. 1. 


2 Cf. Acts 18:15; 25:19. 
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about matters of their own religion, such as had sprung up at 
various times in Jewry around various schismatic leaders. The 
Christians of course shared at first in the special political tolera- 
tion accorded the Jews. But when the protests of both Jew and 
Christian had succeeded (probably about the time of Nero) in 
convincing the intelligent Roman that Christians were not of the 
Jewish faith, the new sectaries doubtless were judged to be not 
entitled to the privileged position of the Jews. The latter had 
been, of course, on the theory that they were subjects of another 
friendly state, free from any possible imposition of a test of con- 
formity to the Roman official religion. This privilege they 
continued to enjoy even after the events of 7o A.D. But the 
Christians, now clearly distinguished from the Jews, lost that 
protection. They had fallen into the general class of Roman 
citizens and subjects, and were theoretically held to all the duties 
of people of that status. But they could not conscientiously 
share in the state-worship; the emperor-cult was to them pecul- 
iarly blasphemous; over them accordingly hung threatening possi- 
bilities. But the Romans were in general easy-going, and no 
especial circumstances prompted action on their part. Even the 
local Neronian “persecution” occasioned no widespread movement 
in the direction of attempted repression of Christianity. Not 
before the middle or later part of the second century (with the 
possible exception of a few months late in the reign of Domitian," 
when, however, action was not directed specifically against Chris- 
tianity) did the Roman authorities commonly apply the test 
of conformity, the refusal of which substantiated the guilt of 
treason. Even in the second decade of that century, in the case 
of the “persecution” of Christians in Bithynia, the test was 
applied merely to determine whether the accused actually were 
members of a collegium prohibited at that time in that province, 
along with other collegia, by specific decree. The alleged crime 
was not concerned with the religious question intrinsically. And 
it may be not out of place to remark that when the Roman officials 


t See the present writer’s article on ‘The Alleged Persecution of Christians by 
Domitian,” in the Anglican Theological Review, May, 1919. 
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here and there did, in the latter part of the second century, inter- 
pret the refusal to share in emperor-worship as involving the guilt 
of lése majesté, since it indicated a hostile attitude toward the 
government, Italy and Rome appear not to have suffered partic- 
ularly from such prosecutions. It was not in the quiet and safe 
center of the empire, but in its more turbulent outskirts, that 
especial anxiety existed about the weakening of the bond of unity 
through treasonable associations and teaching. 











THE PRIMITIVE ROMAN HOUSEHOLD 
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In days not long before the historical period, when solid Latin 
and Sabine communities filled the valleys around the Campagna, 
when the pressure of population was yet unknown and unexhausted 
soils might still be reclaimed from the forest and the wilderness, 
before the waters of the Tiber had become familiar to the prying 
Greek and the venturesome Sicilian trader, one might have seen 
the Roman household in its prime. At sheltered points, where 
valleys intersected one another to form crossways (qguadrivia), or 
one valley debouched upon another making a fork (¢rivium), where 
the trails of the beasts of the forest pointed the way to perennial 
fountains and indicated to the practiced eye of the pioneer the 
routes of future highways, the hardy fathers would plant their 
fortified homes. Great bearded men they must have been, brown 
and muscular, barelegged and bareheaded, the spear ever ready 
to their hand, surrounded by stalwart sons as they drove the 
long-horned oxen to the field or harvested the yellow grain in their 
tireless arms, the unconscious founders of empires yet undreamed. 
An iron and unquestioned discipline, the precious fruit of living long 
in some stern environment in other lands before the Italic stocks had 
descended into the peninsula, still exercised an absolute sway over 
son and slave, daughter and daughter-in-law, and the lure of the 
city, the circus, and the market place was a peril unfelt and 
unfeared. The struggle between the farm and the forum, between 
industry and usury, between the villa and the palace, had not 
begun. The anvil and the iron stood ready, but the bolts were yet 
to be forged. - 

The farmhouse or villa consisted of a complex of buildings 
situated in a walled compound like an oriental caravanserai.' 


* Varro, De re rustica i. 14. The whole chapter is devoted to the fortification 
of the villa. 
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Of this plurality of buildings we have evidence in the word aedes, 
which is always plural except when it denotes the house of the god. 
The style of fortification was not uniform but generally followed 
the lines of the well-known military camp. The Roman camp, as 
a matter of fact, was very probably in its origin nothing else than 
a mobile villa, and it was the lord of the land that taught the art 
of fortifying to the military expert. In peaceful districts one might 
content himself with a dead hedge of brushwood and briars, such 
as one sees about sheepfolds in Europe today, but this sort of barrier, 
| being extremely inflammable, was always exposed to the hazard of 
chance and the torch of the marauder. A living hedge was better, 
but for permanence a wall of sun-dried brick or burnt brick was 
far superior. The ditch and rampart were preferred along highways 
or rivers and where they aided in drainage. Yet the oldest protec- 
tion of all was the log stockade such as we are familiar with from the 
early history of North America, and such as may be seen today 
' in pictures of Siberian prison camps.‘ Varro does not fail to men- 
tion this primitive fortification, although it must have been obsolete 
in his day in most parts of the Empire. 

If the mind of anyone is crossed by doubts touching the abun- 
dance of timber in early Italy and this particular employment of it, 
he needs only to be reminded that at a date so recent as the year 
following the capture of Rome by the Gauls, according to Livy 
and Plutarch,? the Volscians fortified their camp near Lanuvium 
with palisades; that the camp of Sextus Caesar near Acerrae in 
Campania was similarly protected during the Social War in go B.c.,3 
and that the walls of Aeculanum, a town of the Hirpini, were still 
built of wood until Sulla burned them down in the same war.‘ 
In the light of such incontestable evidence one is almost compelled 
to picture to himself those old Latins and Sabines as hardy woodmen 
such as we know well in America. They had also the tools, it 
must be remembered, for the conquest of the forest and the soil. 
Italy was the land of iron as well as of wood. ‘There was the Island 


t Lansdell, Through Siberia, II, 240; Book of History, Il, 687. 

2 Livy vi. 2.9; Plutarch Camillus 34. 3 Appian Civil Wars i. 5. 42. 

4 Appian ibid.i. 6.51; Pais, Ancient Legends of Roman History, pp. 238 ff., enlarges 
f upon the subject. 
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of Ilva to furnish steel for double axes, whose rhythmic ring must 
have echoed through the hills of Latium in those far-off winters 
no less than the notes of the woodman have resounded through the 
hills of New England in a nearer and dearer antiquity. 

That early age of Rome resembled the epoch of the Puritans 
in New England in two notable ways: it was an age of wood and 
iron and at the same time of discipline and piety, and wood and 
iron have no distant connection with discipline and piety. No 
American lad who has ever heard the voice of a despotic mother 
calling him from the kitchen door to cut and carry more wood for 
the insatiable stove will need a commentary on those lines of 


Horace:* 
et severae 


matris ad arbitrium recisos 
portare fustes. 


And he may well have imagination enough to conjure before his 
fancy the good old days of a yet more gluttonous fireplace, when 
family discipline knew not the diluting effects of luxury and com- 
fort. Of these good old days of the Italian farm with a wood lot 
at the back of it one may catch a glimpse in Virgil now and then, 
as when he tells of the greed of the farmer, impelled perhaps by 
the frenzy of war-time prices, to strike low the immemorial homes 


of the birds:? 

aut unde iratus silvam devexit arator 

et nemora evertit multos ignava per annos 

antiquasque domus avium cum stirpibus imis 

eruit. 
It is this age of wood and iron, of discipline and piety, that he con- 
ceives to have existed in Latium when Aeneas landed with his 
companions, a rude and virtuous time, whose idle beauty must 
make way for a more useful, though more arduous and painful, 
activity; the homeless birds must flee to other retreats, but nature 
shall reap compensation in glad crops of grain when that virgin soil 
has been riven by the plow: 

illae altum nidis petiere relicitis, 
at rudis enituit impulso vomere campus. 


* Ode iii. 6. 39-41. 2 Georgic ii. 207-10. 3 Georgic ii. 210-11. 








This elegiac tone, this sentiment for the grace of a day that is dead, 
runs all through the later books. The poet himself was born in 
one epoch, saw revolution, and died in a new world. These last 
Aeneids are a double requiem, the requiem of a far-off age of gold 
that was created in his fancy, and at the same time the requiem 
of a world that his boyhood knew but his manhood had seen to 
pass away. 
To return from poetry to prose, the inclosure in which the farm 
buildings were situated constituted a locus sacer. There was a 
single passage’ left in the stockade for exit and entrance and this 
was guarded. So important for the safety of the household was 
this gateway that the vilicus, in the later days of absentee landlords, 
was expected to have his cabin close by and himself to see who 
went out and what he carried. He was aided by dogs who were 
| tied up by day that they might be more fierce by night. If the 
| family lived in the villa then the duty might be assigned to a slave, 
ostiarius. When the Roman family migrated to the city and the 
door of the house took the place of the door of the courtyard, an 
important distinction was lost, and the character of the god Janus 
was obscured. In the Forum alone, which was possibly and prob- 
ably the courtyard of the royal residence in kingly days, the sacred 
character of the Janus entrance was preserved.? There too the 
sacred character of the dwelling is preserved, in this instance the 
famous Regia, and it is quite possible that the little temple of Vesta 
herself was part of the royal household. In any case the private 
home was locus sacer, whether because Janus was on guard, and 
gods do not guard profane ground, or because the threshold (/imen) 
and hearth were sacred to Vesta,’ or because the store of food was 
under the care of the penates, or because the dead were originally 
buried in or near the house,‘ and all tombs are sacred. In other 
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* Festus, p. 13 (Miill.): Aedis domicilium in edito positum simplex atque unius 
aditus. Servius Aen. iv. 200: Amplius uno exitu in eo esse non oportet, cum ibi sit 
cubiturus auspicans. We take the law of the temple to have been the custom of the 
house, for Servius is speaking of a temple. Varro De re rustica i. 13. 2, where it is” 
taken for granted that but one passage is left. 

2 See Classical Journal, XIV (1919), 436. 

3 Servius Aen. vi. 273: Vestae limen est consecratum. 

4 Servius Aen. v. 64: Sciendum quia etiam domi suae sepeliebantur. 
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words the house was a /emplum and, if the Roman at one time in 
his religious history knew no images and consequently needed no 
roof beneath which they should dwell, it follows that the private 
house is the original templum.* It is there that the divine rites 
connected with the great occasions of life were celebrated, birth, 
marriage, and death; and it was in the presence of the divinities 
there residing that the purity of the family life was created and 
preserved. The father was a priest, the little girls were vestals, 
and the boys were the bearers of the sacred vessels and offerings. 

The house itself was a highly developed tepee or wigwam and, 
like the organization of the family itself, had taken shape long 
before in other lands during a previous stage of civilization. This, 
of course, is a statement requiring proof, but one may with certainty 
trace this very development, among the natives of Siberia, from 
the wigwam to a house that squares to a remarkable degree of 
precision with our knowledge of the Roman atrium.? Imagine a 
few poles firmly planted in the ground and leaning together at the 
top, the whole covered with skins. Then imagine a larger wigwam 
with poles still leaning inward but not meeting so nearly at the 
top. Next picture to yourself a rectangle of poles thrust into the 
ground and furnished with a roof, a hole being left for the smoke 
to escape, and, what is more important perhaps, for the sky-god 
to look in. One may find just such a house today, even to the 
rectangular hole in the roof like the Roman impluvium, in the 
Kamchatka Peninsula. This, of course, is a long way from Rome, 
but with all our comparative studies why should we not admit a 
science of comparative ecology or house lore? ‘Touching the 
Roman impluvium, few will be content to believe that it existed 
merely as an inlet for the rain, hardly a desirable thing. It is more 
likely that the law of the temple pointed to the explanation of the 
earliest temple, the private dwelling, and the law of the temple 

The palace of Latinus is called a templum in Aen. vii. 174. 


2 The best pictures I find are in the Book of History, I1, 647, 665, 650, 654, and 
679. The round type is familiar to us from the Vesta Temple, on p. 655. The 


Kamchatka atrium on p. 679 is particularly remarkable, also the Roman raised fire- 
place with hollow log for chimney, the predecessor of the brick or stone chimney. 
See R. J. Bush, Reindeer, Dogs, and Snowshoes, p. 174; also Gilder, Ice Pack and 


Tundra, pp. 182, 188, 192. 
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is plain: Itaque inde eius perforatum tectum ut ea videatur divum, 
id est caelum.* How could the guest, for example, the ward of the 
sky-god, Jupiter, enjoy his protection unless he were in his sight ? 
How could he pray for his protection unless he could behold him ? 
We hold, therefore, that the impluvium had its ultimate origin in 
the hole at the top of the tepee and survived for the sole reason that 
it had taken on a religious character. 

Within the house Vesta and mother ruled supreme. ‘The truth 
is that Vesta, though a maiden lady, was a second mother. She 
was the ethical mother, just as Jupiter was the ethical father. 
It may have been that she proved a trifle perverse at times when the 
wind blew down through the impluvium and scattered the ashes 
all over the room. It may have been that the smoke refused to 
ascend and, circling round the fireplace and hovering under the 
roof beams, turned the house all black. When the draft was 
contrary it would not improve mother’s temper, and with smarting 
eyes she would tell that barefoot boy to step lively after some dry 
wood and the girls to stop giggling and speed up their spindles. 
The little vestals had their work to do no less than the older ones. 
They must get their brooms and sweep up the hearth and they 
must also be very careful what they said and what they did in the 
sight of the fire, for the flame-goddess would not take it lightly if 
evil was done in her sight. There was many a little attention that 
only good little girls might do for her, and all sorts of misfortunes 
might come if they proved unfaithful. Mother, as a married 
person, might not even go into the cellar to bring out the food for 
the day. The year’s supply had been placed under the protection 
of the penates and it was best for good little girls who had not 
even heard of evil to take the lid off the great jars and withdraw 
what grain was needed for the day.? Besides, the mother’s hair 
was done up in coils, and she could not be taking it down every 
time she went into the presence of the gods. The little girls with 
their tresses streaming down their backs might go into the holy 
place at any time.’ As for father and the boys, when they came 


? Varro De lingua Latina v. 66. 2 Columella xii. 4. 

3 Women were required to let down their hair at funerals and at sacrifices; Allen’s 
Remnants of Early Latin No. 168; Aen. i. 480; ii. 404; iv. 509; xii. 605; Plutarch 
Roman Questions 14. 
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in from the barn with their clothes stained from killing hogs, or 
returned from the war after the summer campaign, they must be 
particularly careful about what they touched until they were 
ceremonially purified." 

However much Vesta may have helped in the discipline of the 
household there is no doubt that the chief burden fell upon the 
mother, the mater familias. She was the first to arise in the morn- 
ing and arouse the maids and other members of the household.? 
She weighed out to the daughters and servants the dole of wool 
which each must spin that day (pensum); she doled out the food 
to the whole family (originally mensa from metior); indeed, this 
function of the mother was so important that her name mdler may 
mean ‘‘the dealer,’’ which contains the root md, “‘measure,”’ which 
is also found in the locative mane or mdnzi, ‘at the time of the dole,” 
i.e., “at breakfast time,’ “in the morning.” To return to the 
mother and her duties, she ruled the house even when sons brought 
home their wives and little grandchildren began to creep about the 
fireplace. When at last she fails under her burdens and the eldest 
daughter assumes the sovereignty of the little kingdom, the possi- 
bility of domestic sedition becomes at once acute. If she caught 
her own little Marcus with vestiges of pilfered food around his lips, 
it was quite all right to kiss him and call him a naughty filiolus and 
tell him not to do it again, but if she caught her husband’s brother’s 
wife’s little Gaius pounding her little pet over his classic head with 
the soup ladle, that promised a different tune, and at once the air 
would be full of colloquial Latin, which the ladies were said to 
speak better than the men. The Romans themselves thought it 
was good old Servius Tullius who settled this knotty point of dis- 
cipline by devising a neat little pantomime for the Roman ladies 
which they performed every year in the temple of Mater Matuta 
in the Forum Boarium.’ The chief matron in this rite brought a 


* Aen. ii. 717-20. 2 Aen. viii. 407-13. 

3 Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 154; Plutarch Roman Questions 16. We 
take maturus and matutus to be doublets and synonyms, both meaning “early rising.”’ 
The mother is the “early riser.” Maturare means “‘to get the work done early.” 
Hence the connection of Mater Matuta with deities of the dawn. In the beginning, 
however, she is, we think, only the idealized Roman mother, a conception of thrift, 
energy, and discipline. A splendid description of her is given in Aen. viii. 407-13. 
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maidservant into the temple and gave her a box on the ear, which 
signified her right to administer corporal punishment to slaves. 
Then she was given bitter medicine to swallow; so far from receiving 
the right to give her hateful little nephews and nieces what they 
deserved, she was obliged to pray the gods to bless them. 

In treating of the Roman household and the Roman gods we 
must bear constantly in mind that just as the movements of glaciers 
through unrecorded time are written in the moraines that leave 
their traceries over the surface of the earth, so the efforts of men 
to work out a practical scheme of life, to lift themselves out of 
social despair to ethical mastery, leave indelible testimony in their 
conceptions of the divine. Starting from a principle of this kind 
we may even presume to understand a being so ancient and remote 
as Jupiter himself, the god of faith and honor, the divine protector 
of the stranger and the wayfarer, the patron of the subordinate 
and dependent man. His origin lies in a time far anterior to the 
cosmopolitan Graeco-Roman household of Cicero’s day; anterior 
to the era of small independent landowners that prevailed until 
the terrible cataclysm of the Hannibalic wars swept over Italy; 
anterior to the age of the kings who raised to power and prominence 
the plebeian city of artisans, merchants, sea captains, and adven- 
turers in the snug retreat beside the Tiber. In the valleys around 
the Campagna we might perhaps have found a state of society in 
which the finishing touches were added to the lofty conception 
of the sky-father. He is the heavenly analogue of that chieftain 
of the type of the first Appius Claudius,’ the powerful pater who 
migrated to Rome surrounded by a vast horde of clients so bound 
to him by the nature of the society in which they lived that no 
tolerable life was possible without his friendship and protection. 

In some prehistoric age, when the organization of the clan was 
being worked out around the fortified domiciles of the chieftains, 
the conception of the highest divinity was also evolved. Men 
lift themselves up by creating gods. The gods are testimonies to 
the highest aspirations of men. Just as the ancestor of the Roman 
beheld in the seven stars that circle round about the pole the image 


? Suetonius Tiberius 1; Livy ii. 16. 4. 
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of the oxen that go round about the circular threshing floor,’ so he 
saw in the stars that range over the surface of the heavens the 
sheep of the sky-shepherd, the sky-father,? for pater and pastor 
are probably one and the same word, the later formation being 
based upon a false division of pasco, of which the true root is found 
in pa-ter. At one time in his history the Roman might truthfully 
have said, ‘‘The Lord is my shepherd.” ‘He telleth the number 
of the stars and calleth them all by their names,” said the Hebrew 
of more prolific fancy, but the forebear of the Roman had the same 
conception, if more thinly elaborated. The pater is not the physical 
father; he is the ethical father just as Vesta is an ethical mother. 
The true and primitive Roman Jupiter is the parent of no child, 
but he is the father of his people, just as Vesta is the parent of 
no child but the mother of the little vestals. In such purely 
ethical creations of that remote religious experience we have elo- 
quent and deathless records of the origins of the purity of Roman 
family life and the sanctity of the father’s witnessed word, his 
oath. They carry us far back into an immemorial past, when the 
bold leader of the gens, moving in the fierce light that beats upon 
the life of him who would be first among his fellows, forged the 
morals of Rome upon the anvil of hard experience, creating noble 
habits in himself through the inescapable necessities of leadership, 
discovering a higher self in himself and a higher conception of his 
god at the same moment and in the same process. As the fiercest 
heat is existent at the center of the solar system, so the greatest 
virtue is born and maintained, not in the margins of society, but 
at its vortex, where the tug and strain of moral forces exert all 
their tension at a single point. It is there that godhead itself 
comes into being, whether it be the ideal purity of the chieftain’s 
daughters, personalized in Vesta, or the sanctity of the father’s 
plighted word, personalized in Jupiter, the sky-father, the wrathful 
protector of his earthly children, the heavenly counterpart of the 
proud and truth-speaking master of the clan community. The 


t Sepiemtriones, ‘‘seven threshing oxen.” Varro. De lingua Latina vii. 74, 75, 


strikes a warm scent. 
2 Aen. i. 608, polus dum sidera pascet; Lucretius i. 231, unde aether sidera pascit. 


Philosophy spoiled the fancy. 
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world owes a most precious heritage to these far-off aristocracies. 
Democracy, from one point of view, is but the reaching up of the 
common man for the virtues of his chief, the plebeian warring 
upon the patrician, the servant demanding the privilege of adopting 
his master’s gods. Happy is the race that, having started rightly, 
is permitted the fruition of its composite aspirations, the common 
groping after gods! The Roman found the way that led to 
righteousness and went far upon that way, but was turned into 
another path before the end by irresistible influences. It was 
not the mission of Rome to give the world a religion. The Roman 
household, rich as its contribution was to public and private 
morality, to lofty, ethical relationships, was left, after all, a trun- 
cated experiment, an unfinished experience, an almost tragic 
example of the recklessness of that Fors Fortuna who presides over 
the destinies of races. Fortunate are we who can perceive at this 
distance in time that the Fates or Providence, by whichever name 
we prefer to call the power that directs the main movements of 
mankind at large, were only laying down in the virtues of that 
Roman household cyclopean foundations for colossal political 
superstructures, the consummation of human endeavor in Mediter- 
ranean lands, the end of the first stage in the recorded ascent of man. 





THE CLASSICS IN A DEMOCRACY 


By GreorcE DepvurE Hapzsits 
University of Pennsylvania 


If the classics are to function in the future in a genuinely vital 
sense, we must, I believe, relate them to those problems of democ- 


racy that will chiefly engage the world’s thought in the future; | 


this must be done in a manner and to a degree still largely in the 
land of dreams but becoming more and more discernible every day. 
Our greatest opportunity lies beyond our grasp as long as classical 
scholars fail to become students of civilization and fail to aid in the 
definition of the term and in the evolution of the concept of democ- 
racy, which is now passing through its greatest crisis. The present 
powerful intellectual and emotional trend toward a realization of 
democratic ideals of greater freedom, equality, and liberty, grounded 
in the experiences of the French and American revolutions, but 
inspired anew by the tragedies of the Great War, is as irresistible 
as any law of nature. It is an expression of a law of human nature. 
It becomes the classicist’s clear duty and extraordinary privilege 
to assist in an evolution, one of the most important in human 
history. Classical education, important as we all know it to be, 
as a fundamental (or, if you will, a final) guide’ in the study of 
civilization, past and present, will not attain its legitimate goal of 
knowledge and culture unless it realizes its enormous social powers 
and possibilities. The classical scholar is at once philosopher, 
historian, and student of all human aspirations, political, economic, 
religious, and educational. The true classical education (despite 
the need of specialization) creates lovers of humanity and human- 
ism through a study of ancient conditions of individualistic, social, 
and institutional life. This is true in a larger measure of classical 
scholarship than of mathematics, the sciences, or the study of 
modern languages; it is true in a deeper sense of the classicist than 


* Paul Shorey, “The Unity of the Human Spirit,” in Representative Phi Beta 
Kappa Orations, pp. 481-500. 
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of the professional historian, economist, or pedagogue. Truly 
there is inherent in classical studies that which puts us in touch 
with all the various manifestations of human striving. Expositors 
of the ancient Greek and Roman civilizations should bring to bear 
upon the present problem all the wealth of ancient wisdom in 
order to help to bring to perfection the ideals of our democracies 
today. Thereby they will do honor not only to scholarship but to 
justice and humanity as well. 

Let us examine some of the premises of democracy to determine 
how far a classical education has an applicability to these. 

As classicists we ought to lend our aid to broaden and enlighten 
the concept of political‘ democracy. Students of Greek and 
Roman history have the most enviable position of authority 
regarding the ultimate springs and sources of that great human 
experiment in government. The failures and successes of Greek 
democracy should be a continued lamp to our feet. The study of 
ancient toleration of class and caste distinctions ought to make us 
particularly alive to the evils of political suppression and cor- 
ruption. An ironical dualism, intellectual and moral, undermined 
the structure of Greek and Roman democratic institutions. The 
problem of the negro and the oriental seems almost a fatalistic 
inheritance, imposing upon us a false interpretation of democracy. 
It is pitifully academic to recognize the force and play of false 
principles in ancient political history and not endeavor to correct 
modern ways of thought that wrongly pass for wisdom. The 
evils in the Roman experience should once and for all teach us that 
oligarchy and plutocracy within democracies inevitably prepare the 
way for corrupt political triumvirates or even result in militarism 
and empire. We hardly need to be reminded of the possible conse- 
quences of the latter baneful partnership. The career of a Caesar 
should have saved the world from the threatened domination of a 
Kaiser. 

Shall we classicists, knowing the social and industrial evils in 
the Greek and Roman states, stand aloof and remain cloistered, 
allowing sciences, such as economics, sociology, and psychology, to 
claim a title to the ‘‘true humanities” unchallenged? We know 


Cf, F. H. Giddings’ Democracy and Empire, p. 231, on Aristotle’s Politics. 
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full well the evils of a system perpetuating a patrician leisure class 
at the awful expense of plebeian degradation. The scholar’s 
conscience ought to be touched by industrial inequalities existing 
on every hand and postponing the idealist’s dream of justice. 
Admiration for the great products of Greek and Roman life ought 
to awaken the satirist in us and prevent our paying the price Greece 
and Rome paid for the finer products of civilization. The slaves 
of Greece and the plebeians of Rome formed a false foundation for 
social structure. Classical scholars in particular must emphasize 
the need of enlightenment for all, if democracy is to be a reality and 
is to endure permanently. The long and bitter struggle of the 
plebs in Rome for some measure of economic and social justice 
ought to be a sufficient warning that the masses upon whom the 
industrial burden rests always will organize for strikes and destruc- 
tion unless the gulf between the classes be bridged by sympathy 
and understanding. To such concord we may in no small part 
contribute by lessons known to us from the past. The partnership 
idea in industry requires illumination from the ancient past in 
order to clarify in men’s minds the proper relations between 
employer and employee, rich and poor, today. Study—free from 
prejudice—of an ancient civilization brings into clearest relief the 
inner significance of labor unrest which springs from an instinctive, 
human craving for a larger and more spacious life. We can 
re-evaluate human good will and rediscover the fire of noble aspira- 
tion under the ashes of disappointment. 

Religious concepts are full of disquieting paradoxes, passing 
from conditions of brutal intolerance to states of exquisite refine- 
ment and consideration. ‘The religious aspects of our democratic 
society lie far beyond the horizon of the Pilgrim Fathers, but unless 
their simple formula and the ideal of religious freedom that inspired 
it remain a living flame, democracy cannot be true to itself. Classi- 
cal scholarship can fortify this conviction with the knowledge that 
diversity of religious opinions is of utmost importance for the life of 
religion itself, since religious uniformity is certain to rob the religious 
life of its most precious possession of conscience. In none of the 
other aspects of democracy is it clearer that democracy may be 
truly defined as a spirit or a state of mind, a sense of common 
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human relationships. Without these, institutional organization 
remains insignificant, howsoever inspiring aesthetically a fine 
formalism may be or howsoever comforting charitable provisions 
may appear. The illusions of religious life in a democracy and its 
disillusionments make heaviest demands upon discretion and 
wisdom, for they are full of perversities. But here, in particular, 
tolerance is essential; a greatly needed acquaintance with Greek 
and Roman religions ought especially to equip us with such toler- 
ance, while without it the religious life of a democratic state will 
quickly lose its vitality. 

While at one time Puritan idealism prevailed in philosophic 
speculation, its influence was exerted also upon the school, and 
education had its element of the religious and the supernatural. 
Gross materialism in ever-increasing measure and scientific realism 
have no less left their mark upon the school system in these latter 
days. But in a democracy, necessity and a growing consciousness 
of the social function of education have all along shaped the growth 
of the school, the academy, and the university. We have left far 
behind us the Platonic type of education which made the class and 
not the individual the social unit. While the eighteenth century 
went too far in its stress upon individualism, the nineteenth and the 
twentieth have erred in too great subordination of the individual 
to institutional worship. The perfection of the church, the amazing 
development of industrial organization, the German worship of the 
state, represent the culmination of this trend of thought and emo- 
tion. Even in education, with all of its social functioning, with all 
its inspired regard for the individual’s needs, we have seen a progres- 
sion toward a higher regard for the institution and the machine 
than for free thought. Initiative and originality are always lost in 
this mad admiration for false ideals, whether it be in the church, 
in the shop, or in the schoolhouse. 

Vocational training is the immediate result of such conditions. 
Vocational training does not per se exalt, but rather results in a 
narrow, technical education for specialized callings—the comple- 
ment, in the form of the mechanical human producer, to machine 
production and distribution. It leads, moreover, to a painful 
opposition, a conservation of aristocratic ideals of education for the 
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comparatively few, who may be economically able but who are not 
necessarily intellectually and spiritually fitted to enjoy them. It 
behooves classicists who have the welfare of democratic educational 
ideals at heart to guard against this world-old discrimination, the 
source of misunderstanding and prejudice. We ought not to appear 
as enemies of a rational vocationalism, but in every way humanly 
and humanely possible let us endeavor to lift vocational education 
to as liberal a level as possible and prevent its crystallization into a 
hard form, adapted to an industrial régime. As exponents of an 
ancient civilization, as sympathetic students of human kind, we 
should see with special clearness the dangers of class distinction 
arising from this false type of miseducation and must prevent the 
evil in education that threatens us. 

We may not have the imagination to see the classical scholar 
acting as arbitrator in industrial disputes or in Congress demon- 
strating the evils of a system that long ago created Jlatifundia. 
It may be long before a Jebb or a Gilbert Murray appears in the 
American parliament to disprove the detachment of classicists 
from everyday, practical life. We may not live to see the classicist 
preaching religious history and freedom. But it is to be hoped that 
we shall see classicists occupying more superintendencies and 
principalships, where, even more than in the classroom with all of 
its romantic possibilities, the greatest opportunity of all exists to 
foster the necessary classical traditions of severe intellectual train- 
ing and cultural development. But to redeem professions that 
otherwise will fall upon deaf ears, classicists will have to demon- 
strate to a skeptical democracy the imperative need that a present 
democracy has of Greek and Roman experience. Classicists will 
have to rid themselves of a suspicion of sanctity and superior 
wisdom by a more generous sharing in the burdens and perplexities 
of the democratic struggle.t Above all, whatsoever of good there 
may lie in the classics for the evolution of the finest democratic 
ideals must be brought to the forum of public notice, aye, into the 
market place for the common man. We may be sure of the cer- 
tainty of control by public opinion and the relegation of the classics 


* Wendell Phillips, “The Scholar in a Republic,” in Representative Phi Beta Kappa 
Orations, pp. 191-216. 
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within the next twenty years to obscurity, unless that public opinion 
is won over to a greater understanding of the importance of the 
ancient civilization, upon which the modern world so largely rests, 
for providing a rational explanation of life. There exists, I believe, 
a great opportunity for a new classical periodical’ to provide brief, 
pointed, popular articles bearing upon such problems of ancient 
political, economic, religious, and educational life as might con- 
tribute to the illumination and amelioration of our own. 

The evils of pan-nationalism are writ large in Roman history, 
despite the well-known excellencies of Roman control of provinces. 
Even a poet’s imagination does not soften to our democratic vision 
the cruelties of Roman patriotism: 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 
(Hae tibi erunt artes) pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 

The germs of international law? and the idea of a league of 
nations could hardly thrive either under Greek or Roman control. 
Roman occupation antedated the monopoly of the Bagdad railroad, 
and Cicero was well aware of the economic advantages of govern- 
mental usurpation: 

Asia vero tam opima est ac fertilis, ut et ubertate agrorum et varietate 
fructuum et magnitudine pastionis et multitudine earum rerum, quae expor- 
tentur, facile omnibus terris antecellat. 


Caesar has taught us the imperialist’s contempt for democratic 
ideals. But Tacitus’ burning words ought forever to serve as a 
flaming warning to undue encroachment upon human liberties: 


Dedimus profecto grande patientiae documentum; et sicut vetus aetas 
vidit quid ultimum in libertate esset, ita nos quid in servitute, adempto per 
inquisitiones etiam loquendi audiendique commercio. Memoriam quoque 
ipsam cum voce perdidissemus, si tam in nostra potestate esset oblivisci quam 
tacere.4 


The resultant of an enfeebled senate from a concentration of power 
in the hands of one ruler was long ago a reproach to an ancient 


* Plans are under way to establish such a journal. Cf. B. L. Ullman, “ Political 
Questions Suggested by Cicero’s Orations against Catiline,” University of Pittsburgh 
Bulletin, Vol. XIV, No. 18. 

2 Liv. i. 14; xxi. ro. 

3 De Imp. Cn. Pomp. 14 (cf. 6). 4 Agricola 2. 
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commonwealth which looked with regretful longing back upon 
happier democratic days. To be sure, the Laconian woman sur- 
rendered her all for a national and a patriotic ideal: 

Qualis tandem Lacaena? quae cum filium in proelium misisset et inter- 
fectum audisset, “Idcirco,” inquit, “‘genueram, ut esset, qui pro patria mortem 
non dubitaret occumbere ?””! 

Yet while Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori has long served the 
ambitions of selfish cruelty, even the ancient mind questioned the 
validity of the doctrine of the right of war for war’s sake: 

Sola gerat miles, quibus arma coérceat, arma.? 
The outrageous enlistment of a divine sanction on the side of the 
principle of war for sheer conquest finds full expression in Roman 
patriotism : 

Abi, nuntia . . . . Romanis, caelestes ita velle, ut mea Roma caput orbis 
terrarum sit; proinde rem militarem colant, sciantque et ita posteris tradant 
nullas opes humanas armis Romanis resistere posse.3 
Though under the Antonines the individual may have attained a 
large measure of happiness, democracy is finally learning the fallacy 
of a happiness deluded and not free. Homo sum; humani nil a me 
alienum puto has gained a new significance for political and economic 
history and for democratic religious and educational brooding. 

Democracy, born of the soldier’s and the civilian’s endless 
sacrifices, must, in order to be worthy of the name, gain a new sense 
of solidarity and in its finest manifestations have an element of 
mysticism. In democracy, all our life and our education must be 
touched by this transforming principle in order to be true to its own 
highest ideals. Classical education cannot escape the new obliga- 
tions but must learn (and learn promptly) that individual culture 
is not its aim, but a culture that may be enlisted in the cause of 
true democracy. A detached knowledge that exists for its own 
sake has connotations of selfishness that make it more deplorable 
than ignorance. Education more than ever will exist for democ- 
racy; but to teach man to serve effectively in the social life, to 
teach him the truth about freedom and at the same time to teach 
him the need of sacrifice, will constitute the test and the culminating 


*Cic. T.D. i. 42, 102. 2 Ov. Fasti i. 715. 3 Liv. i. 16. 
4Cf. Henry Browne, “‘Our Renaissance,” Essays on the Reform and Revival of 
Classical Studies. 
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end of all democratic education, just because the balance between 
these two principles lies at the very heart of democracy. To this 
end a classical education has almost indispensable values. 

The charms and limitations of freedom find abundant illustra- 
tion in the fallacies of epicurean philosophy, while the rewards of 
sacrifice have never been more eloquently stated than by Greek 
and Roman stoicism. The history of ancient speculation shows 
us in clearest outline the gradual escape of man from the thraldom 
of nature to the freedom of the human mind, while Greek tragedy 
poignantly records the retribution that follows upon the heels of 
pride. The Horatian philosophy represents a distillation from 
hundreds of years of human experience, and its resultant of gentle 
manners is as essential to the well-being of individuals in a demo- 
cratic society as it is to the organization of a democracy of nations. 
A classical education sets the individual free; it relaxes the grip 
of the authority of custom and tradition; but at the same time it 
richly exhibits the errors of unconstraint. It is this moral quality, 
present in the study of the languages and accruing from a study of 
Greek and Roman civilizations, which is of supreme importance. 
It is constantly present, not only emerging from a study of ancient 
ethical systems which long ago taught us that true freedom lies in 
emancipation from fear, cowardice, pride, and cruelty. More 
than ever do we need to take to heart Virgil’s message of forgiveness 
and of conciliating mercy; more than ever we need to recognize 
that the “deeper enemy is the wilfulness of human passion.”’ It 
is this truth, I venture to say, more than ought else, that will 
recommend classical education to a democracy wherein political, 
economic, religious, and educational ideals require constant adjust- 
ments between the conflicting forces of freedom and sacrifice. 

But our imagination must ever propose new adaptations to 
democratic needs; and reason, fortified by will, must establish 
new ideals of service. In the great welter of uncertainties that 
post-bellum days always bring, when classical education will have 
opponents without number, our work will require true heroism. 
The well-known linguistic, literary, and cultural arguments’ make 


tF. W. Kelsey, Latin and Greek in American Education; A. F. West, Value of the 
Classics; University of Pennsylvania, “Symposium on the Value of The Classics.” 
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a sufficient appeal to the educated. But as exponents of an ancient 
civilization and proponents of democracy we have many an argu- 
ment to address to the popular mind. It is to the achievement of 
all of the true ideals of popular sovereignty that a classical education 
must lend its weight. ‘America is slowly but surely creating the 
ideal of a broad and perfect equity, in which liberty and equality 
shall for all time be reconciled and combined.’”* A victory of 
German arms, the crucifixion of Belgium, Servia forever a grave- 
yard, were no less tragic than an undemocratic world; toward its 
redemption we classicists have much to contribute. We must 
beware lest narrow trails of thought lead us into the forest and the 
dark. Pursuit of the gold of culture for its own sake will surely be 
of little profit, and that trifling gain will be lost in the pursuing. 
But from an immediate service to the democratic idea, the wingéd 
words yv@6t ceavrév may gain a new meaning and their immortal 
author a present-day resurrection. 


*F. H. Giddings, Democracy and Empire, p. 340. 



































GEORGE SOURES . 


By Aristmwes E. PHOUTRIDES 
University of Athens, Greece 





It would not be an exaggeration to say that with the passing 
away of George Soures, announced in a recent cablegram from 
Athens, Greece has lost her most popular literary figure. For more 
than a generation his satirical weekly under the title of ‘‘ Romios,”’ 
a derogatory term for “‘The Greek,” has been one of the chief 
delights of the Athenians and of most Greeks everywhere. Its 
four pages of verse, composed entirely by Soures himself, were 
always read with interest by all classes of people who were eager 
to laugh with the satirist at everybody from the king to the peasant 
and at every country from Greece to America. For, in spite of 
his wide reputation as a poet, it is in the field of satire only that 
George Soures may be considered as a master. 

He was born in 1853 in Syra, one of the islands of the Cyclades, 
the same group of islands which in ancient times gave birth to 
Archilochos and Seimonides, both famous as satirists and poets. 
He spent a short period as a “‘colonist”’ in pursuit of fortune in a 
Russian town on the Azof, an adventure which he has made the 
subject of one of his satires, with striking sincerity regarding his 
own weaknesses and limitations. But the city of Athens can justly 
claim Soures as its own. It was there that he spent most of his 
life. Dissociated from all political activity, he waged a war of 
satire against all political and social vices as he saw them in the 
world of the Greek capital. In private life he had to encounter 
many hardships which naturally tended to exacerbate his pessi- 
mism. His physique was poor and his appearance, according to 
his own words, that of a “four-footer with eyes full of fire and 
stupidity, a face wrinkled and pale like the face of a corpse, and a 
few teeth full of cracks.”’ Constant bad health depressed his 
spirit, and those who saw him often asserted that he was silent and 
gloomy. For him princes and cobblers, men and women, sacred 
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things and profane, were equally ludicrous. He found everywhere 
shallowness, pretense, insincerity, impudence, and dishonesty. 
With a pessimism that knew no hope of reform he resigned himself 
to a satire without sting, and to a laughter without perceptible 
bitterness. 

His decision to enter upon this career was reached after a vain 
attempt to pass the examinations for a doctorate in classical 
philology. In his own words, when by a unanimous vote of the 
examiners he won the high honor of failing, he decided to give up 
scholasticism and to become the servant of the Muses. This 
event he celebrated by an attack on the present-day methods of 
teaching the classics, a lesson which might prove of value in other 
countries as well as in Greece. The following is an extract from 
his satire: 

Burn all the notes of Classen and his tribe! 

And come as sprightly as of old, my gaiety! 
Away with you, savage and sad schoolmasters, 
For whose sake all antiquity becomes disgusting! 
Away, stupid sayings of stupid lexicographers, 
Who only dig a grave for spirit and for body! 


Men and gods of Homer, 

And this much neater town of Cecrops, 

The laughter of Silenus, the drinking songs of Satyrs, 
And the most graceful people of the world 

Are painted sour, and pale, and withered 

By this forsaken race of sophomores! 


Come, my Muses, and you troubadours, 

Hand me my pen again, 

And let me never look on any old schoolmaster’s face, 
And let my lips stop conjugating verbs! 

Keep me away from chairs of foolish sages, 

And give me laughter, life and my old company! 


At the sight of the statue of Athena in front of the Modern 
Athenian Academy, a marble edifice built through the generosity 
of a wealthy patriot from Epirus, he satirizes the excessive pride 
of his countrymen and their unwillingness to make of their past a 
living force for the present. It is a spirit of irreverence which 
addresses the symbol of wisdom and industry: 
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Goddess of wisdom, Jupiter’s great daughter, 
And precious ornament for our Academy, 

Oh, strike your shield with your long spear 

And let the sun shine on your gold; 

I see you and salute you, charming goddess, 
Although you, too, like all the rest, are bankrupt. 


How sorry I am for you, O Goddess; in this century 
You seem to me—so help me God—like a schoolmistress; 
And as I see you standing on that column high, 

I wish I had a ladder 

To climb your height and bring you down 

And break your long spear on your back. 

Why do you gape so like a fool, O gleaming-eyed, 
Casting side-glances at Apollo who stands naked by you ? 
Though you still think you pass for a wise woman, 

For us you are as nothing but an owl; 

And though you owe your birth to a God’s head, 

You might be born even from me at present. 


If not a voice is heard in the Academy 

And nobody goes in to teach, 

Don’t you go thinking that we have an epidemic, 
Or that wise men are lacking—never—God forbid! 
We want you here in Athens only as an ornament, 
Just as late Sinas built the place for ornament. 


But if a crier went calling by the public fountain; 
“‘What Greek would like to be an Academic ?” 
Then every Greek will fly before you 

And there will be a bloody battle for all chairs— 
And even I will run, Athena. 


For there is everywhere a flood of wisdom and of knowledge 
So we could give you some—at your request— 
While you don’t have to give us any. 


In these lines we may detect the usual manner of Soures. 
At first sight his satire is not offensive to those whom he attacks. 
The Greek who reads the original is pleased by the clever style and 
laughs at the manner with which a sacred emblem is ridiculed, 
without realizing that the arrows are aimed against himself. He 
will good-naturedly remark: kaha was ra Ayer (“He gives it to us 
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good!”) and smile complacently. The sting is not felt; and yet 
after a more careful consideration one becomes aware of the hope- 
lessness of the satirist about any possible reform in spite of his 
apparent lack of bitterness or regret. 

In a satire he calls “My Will” he forbids anyone to compose 
hymns in his honor, or shed tears. “TI wish I could be buried in 
Westminster; but, since, of course, this will never happen, bury 
me, wherever you please, with glad faces, and without any cries of 
anguish or signs of mourning. Let no priest or deacon come near 
me and instead of sad hymns let my friends, all drunk with wine, 
sing love songs. Let no friend declaim any eulogy and if it comes 
into anybody’s head to commit such a crime, let my friends beat 
him black and blue and may he lose his speech at once... . . 

Only a few months before his death was Soures able to detract at 
all from his pessimism. His last words contained signs of a hopeful 


breeze. He felt pride for the share his country had in the great 


struggle for freedom and for the ideal of honor which induced the 
Greek people to dethrone a popular king in order to go to their 
allies’ assistance and to redeem their plighted word. Death came 
to him in a day of confidence that the pending liberation of the 
Greeks of Thrace and Asia Minor was to remove the national 
nightmare of his people and Greece would at last be free to develop 
a new era of progress worthy of her traditions. 














HProtes 


[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, I1l.] 


PROFESSOR BOLLING AND HOMERIC ABSTRACTS 


In Classical Philology for October, 1919, Professor Bolling replies to my 
arguments in which I assumed (Classical Philology for April, 1919) that the 
statistics for abstracts given by Croiset were remotely connected with the work 
of Geppert. Everything to which Professor Bolling puts his hand bears the 
stamp of careful scholarship, but this adds to scholarship the rare gift of 
divination, since he knows the French which Croiset should have written, 
yet did not, “Had Croiset printed ‘qui appartiennent a |’Jliade propre’ 
his meaning would have been perfectly clear” (p. 329, n. 2). Professor 
Bolling proves that when Croiset discussed one formation of the abstracts he 
used the word J/iade as covering but part of the poem, “if we understand 
the Iliad to mean not the vulgate text but that poem with @IK WN excluded” 
(p. 335), but that when he discussed on that same page another formation of 
abstracts he used the word “Iliad” in the sense of the entire vulgate text, 
“Here Croiset’s figures are correct for the entire Iliad” (p. 335). Finally 
he shows that when on this same page Croiset made a summary he was 
totally lost, so lost that he not only excluded the five books named above 
but actually did not know that he had excluded them, so that he counted 
the abstracts in these five books, found they numbered nineteen, then sub- 
tracted this nineteen from a total in which these five books had never 
had a part, “In a moment of forgetfulness Croiset fancied that 58 was the 
total for the whole J/iad and subtracted from it the nineteen words which 
occur in @IK¥Q but not in the other books of the J/iad” (p. 337). 

After admitting these errors, errors far more humiliating to any scholar 
than anything I had suggested, he naively adds, “It will be, I trust, impossible 
to argue hereafter that Croiset was incompetent to compile such statistics” 
(p. 337). 

In my article I had expressed the belief that Croiset’s errors were due to 
Geppert in part, but not all, since Geppert cannot be charged with adding 
12, 8, 38 and reaching a total of 39, nor can he, like Croiset, be accused of 
having no definite conception of what he himself meant by the word “Tliad.” 

The proof of the connection between Geppert and Croiset is too cogent to 
admit of doubt, and is as follows: Croiset (p. 369), “La terminaison own est 
représentée dans la langue homérique par vingt-six mots; sur ce nombre, il y 
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en a six qui appartiennent en propre a |’Jliade, et quatorze qui ne figurent 
que dans |’Odyssée.” This can only mean that the J/iad has twelve of these 
abstracts, for they have six fn common, the Odyssey twenty, while in truth 
the Iliad has not less than seventeen, the Odyssey not less than twenty-three. 

How did he come by the number twelve for the /liad and the number 
twenty for the Odyssey? Geppert (pp. 85-86) gives a list of these abstracts; 
first he says “‘Davon hat die J/iade,” then he gives twelve abstracts in ovvy, 
after which he takes up the Odyssey, as if he had ended with the J/iad, and 
adds “‘die Odyssee hat eigenthiimlich,”’ followed by a list from the Odyssey. 
Here the presumption is that we have the source of the first error in Croiset, 
but Professor Bolling has set up an alternative; so I waive for the present my 
argument. 

When we add up all the abstracts of this formation in Geppert for the 
Odyssey we shall find that we have twenty of them, and if we take up the 
Odyssey itself we shall find that Geppert has excluded intentionally or ac- 
cidentally from this list three other examples: « 509, pavroowwn; 7 233, vro- 
Onpooivn; and w 40, imroavm. Yet he does not say he has omitted them, and 
the fact that he did not mention them misled Croiset into thinking that twenty 
is all there are, so he places the number at twenty, or just the number given 
by Geppert. Hence we have both Geppert and Croiset assigning twelve 
abstracts of this formation to the J/iad, when there are at least seventeen, and 
both assigning twenty to the Odyssey, when there are at least twenty-three. 

On the page just before the one in which Croiset discussed the abstracts 
he has this argument (p. 368): “On a remarqué qu’ elle (la qualification us re 
péyas Te) tevenait vingt-cing fois dans |’Jliade, et trois fois seulement dans 
l’Odyssée.”’ Professor Gildersleeve said once to his students that “statistical 
studies were in scholarship the same thing as paying cash in business”’; but 
simply giving the totals, so that one cannot verify them without reading the 
poem, is not paying cash but indulging in the most inflated sort of credit. 
By studying the J/iad I find that it has this phrase, not twenty-five times, but 
only eight. The references are as follows, B 653, [' 167, 226, E 628, Z 8, 
A 221, Y 457, ¥ 664. Croiset in a footnote refers these figures to Professor 
Collitz. It seemed to me beyond belief that this competent scholar had made 
such an error, so I turned to the passage quoted, confident that no such figures 
would be given by him. Here is what Professor Collitz really said: ‘‘The 
adjective 7s is found only in certain cases and in formal expressions, such as 
pévos HU, Hs Te weyas Te.” Then he gives a footnote in which he tables all 
the various uses of that adjective, and closes by saying that there are twenty- 
five examples of this word in the nominative and accusative in the J/iad. 
He gives absolutely no statistics of any kind for the phrase vs re peyas Te. 

I surmised that Croiset had not read Geppert, but had arrived at some of 
Geppert’s figures through an intermediate source, but Croiset is nearer to 
Geppert whom he does not mention than he is to Collitz whom he assumes to 


quote. 
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I cannot end this part of my note better than by quoting the last sentence 
of Professor Bolling’s: ‘‘It will be, I trust, impossible to argue hereafter 
either that Croiset was incompetent to compile such statistics, or that ‘he was 
taking over what he assumed was the correct figures of another and publishing 
them as his own.’” 

These are my reasons for believing that Croiset’s statistics are in some 
way connected with the work done by Geppert. They seem conclusive to me, 
but whether my assumption is true or not is of no moment in its bearing on the 
authorship of the J/iad and the Odyssey. The important thing is that Croiset’s 
statistics are false; the source of his errors is of trifling importance. 

Whether Croiset meant to modify “‘Jliade” with the phrase “en propre”’ 
or not, those who have quoted him have never added any qualifying word, 
at least none whom I have seen, as for example: Van Leeuwen, Mnemosyne 
Xxxviii. 382, Croiset docuit nomina in own, tvs, ( exeuntia Iliadem habere 39, 
Odysseam 81. Cauer, Grundfragen, 393, Croiset hat beobachtet, dass Sub- 
stantive auf -iy, -owvy, -rvs die Ilias 39 hat, die Odyssee 81. So also in 
Christ-Schmid, and, what is the most convincing of all, Croiset gave the same 
thing in his own footnote. 

You could hardly pass a severer criticism on any work of sober erudition 
than to say that it is written in language so obscure and so contradictory that 
not only such eminent scholars as those just quoted were unable to grasp it, 
but even the author himself, when he wrote the footnote, had no compre- 
hension of his own meaning. . 

If we take Professor Bolling’s own argument that Croiset by the “Iliade”’ 
meant but 19 books, then we reach the astounding conclusion that 19 books 
of the Iliad have 58 abstracts, and 24 books of the Odyssey have 81, hence the 
average for both poems is three and a small fraction per book, therefore they 
cannot belong to the same period because of their great diversity in the use of 
abstracts. 

However there is one thing in Professor Bolling’s article of the greatest 
importance, a thing which he has overlooked, and which constitutes an over- 
whelming argument for Homeric unity, since every argument advanced 
against that unity rests on the assumption that contradictions and incon- 
sistencies make the notion of unity impossible. But here we have that theory 
utterly exploded, for Professor Bolling assumes in this work of undoubted 
unity, a work not of the imagination but of sober scholarship, a work of an 
author still living, that the word “‘Iliade”’ is used three times on the same page 
in totally different and contradictory meanings. 

If he had been true to the rules of Homeric criticism Professor Bolling 
would have said that the first sentence was written by the original author, 
der Ur-Verfasser, the second sentence by the arranger, der Bearbeiter, and the 
footnote by a simpleton, der Flickverfasser. 

By admitting the unity of authorship in the face of his own theories of the 
contradictory meanings of the word “‘Iliade” in this one page of Croiset, 
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Professor Bolling demolishes the entire chorizontic edifice, an edifice with 
gaudy towers but with no foundations. 

While I am delighted to have the arguments of so eminent a scholar that 
contradictions furnish no proof of diversity of authorship, yet I have an 
uncanny feeling that somehow we have opened the floodgates, and I should 
grieve beyond measure if our little discussion should create a new science, a 
science which might be simply named Die wissenschaftlichen Erforschungen und 
Erkundigungen der Urspriinge und der Quellen der Irrtiimer in der homerischen 
Kritik. 

The matter then at issue between us is the proper scientific classification 
of Croiset’s errors, since Professor Bolling regards them as original, urspriing- 
liche Irrtiimer, while I regard them as partially due to another, abgeleitete 
Irrtiimer. However in a new science one does not have the nomenclature 
nicely to distinguish the various categories. 

Joun A. Scott 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


TRANSLATIONS AND TRANSLATORS 


The question of “trots” is more or less interesting to all language teachers. 
Some hunt “ponies” unrelentingly, others protest at intervals, most, perhaps, 
ignore the matter unless it is insolently forced upon their attention. How old 
this question was and how thoughtfully it had been canvassed we were not 
aware until we turned up a discussion dating from the early eighteenth century 
which may prove as fresh and interesting to some of our readers as it did to us. 

Mr. John Clarke flourished in England around 1735. From his pen came 
a number of editions of the Latin classics, equipped with translations in parallel 
columns, some of which are characterized by the author as “literal” and 
others as “‘free.”” The former had the author’s peculiar love and pains and, 
what constitutes his special claim to being an educational innovator, were 
designed to be placed directly in the hands of young Latin students to aid 
them in preparing their daily tasks. Not from low commercial motives. No, 
Mr. Clarke aims to promote speed, accuracy, and better English; he pleads 
with Lucretian earnestness to abolish the dictionary superstitio. His ideas 
and ideals are treated at length in the preface to his “literal” translation of 
Justin, from which we wish to excerpt a part. 

“Supposing they (the boys) might make a hard Shift to do their Business in a 
poor blundering Manner by a Dictionary (which is the utmost any one of the least 
Knowledge in these Matters can suppose) yet what Occasion can there be for this? 
When it is to the last degree visible, their Business may be more easily and effectually 
done by the Help of Literal Translations. Is it not vastly more eligible for a Boy, 
when he is at a Stand for want of the proper Order or Meaning of Words, to be set a 
going immediately by one single Cast of his Eye, than to be obliged to spend Time in 
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tumbling and tossing the Leaves of a Dictionary backward and forward, or trotting 
perpetually up and down the School to the Master or his Schoolfellows for their 
ee 

But perhaps it may be alledged (for some I have known weak enough to make the 
allegation) ‘‘that the getting their Lessons by a Dictionary fixes the Meaning of 
Words better in the Memory of Boys, than the Use of Translations.” To which I 
answer, supposing it practicable for young Boys to get their Lessons by the Help of a 
Dictionary, which I have shewn it is not, yet does the tossing over the Leaves of a 
Dictionary to find a Word contribute to fixing the Meaning of it, when found, in the 
Memory? . . . . The turning over the Leaves of a Dictionary, ’tis evident, can signify 
no more to the Purpose, than the Tossing of a Ball, or the knocking down of Nine-Pins. 
. . . . Is there any thing of Charm in the Name of a Dictionary, that the seeing the 
Meaning of a Word in a Translation running in a Column along with the Original, 
join’d with the like Repetition of it, should not produce the same Effect, and conduce 
as much to fix it in the Memory? .... 

I have likewise heard it alledged, ‘‘That the Use of Translations will make boys 
idle;” an Allegation more ridiculous, if possible, than the former. As Boys Business 
is by the Use of Translations rendered vastly more easy to them, if their Talk or Lesson 
is increased in Proportion, as it ought to be, how is there any Encouragement given, 
or Allowance made, for Idleness? Translations are designed to assist Boys in getting 
their Lessons only, not in saying them to their Master. In this latter Case the Transla- 
tions are to be under Close Cover, that by the Manner of the Boys acquitting them- 
selves, the Master may have Proof of their Diligence, or the contrary. 


We stop quotation on a high note, a note on which boys and teachers are 
curiously agreed, that “in this latter Case, the Translations are to be under 
Close Cover.’’ On the main argument, for putting ‘“‘ponies” into the hands 
of schoolboys, we will not call for “ayes” or rather “neighs.”” Most of Mr. 
Clarke’s objections to “‘the Dictionary” have been met by modern school 
editions, with their vocabularies, ample notes, and scientific references. Unless 
the jury were chosen directly from the ordo equestris, we fancy that the transla- 
tions would lose. But Mr. Clarke has one more point in which we agree with 
him perfectly: 

“IT may add too, that perhaps not very many Masters are qualified to 
furnish their Scholars, in construing their Lessons to them, with Words so fit 
and proper for their Purpose, as Literal Translations well done by a Person 
qualified with a competent Skill in the Language for the Work.”’ 

We urge the constant careful use of translations, literal (in the best sense) 
or literary, by teachers. Few of us can in every case hit the best word for our 
classroom version. Perhaps some one of the many men who have left versions 
of most of our classical authors can give us the just word, the happy epithet. 
Why not look and see ? 

Curiously enough, this point can be drummed in by reference to a perverted 
disciple of this same Mr. Clarke, Rev. Caleb Alexander, who published at 
Boston, in the year 1796, what purports to be the first American translation 
of Vergil. Caleb Alexander was a worthy man and a prominent educator, 
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instrumental in founding Hamilton College and Auburn Theological Seminary. 
In the Preface to his Vergil he mentions approvingly Mr. Clarke’s proposals 
for putting translations into the hands of young students, refers to the then 
existent literary translations as too free for the purpose, and declares his 
intention of constructing a really literal translation. The crux comes on the 
word literal. Mr. Clarke’s “literal” translations, as judged by his Justin, 
were scrupulously prepared, furnishing the apt word, if not the perfect order, 
and even entitled to serious literary consideration. Alexander’s Vergil is the 
very inner shrine of the great god Jargon, to whom so many children have been 
sacrificed. Here we find ‘“‘the walls embroiled with different mourning,” 
“frenzy and anger precipitate the mind,” “inactive bodies are strowed through 
the streets,” “‘Choroebus exults with success and spirits,” and “‘under the 
naked axle of the sky” Pyrrhus comes “from the much blood of Priam.” 
Truly a lamentable sack of Troy, in which Vergil perishes with his own creations. 
Had Rev. Caleb Alexander pored over the literary translators of Vergil he 
could have been almost as vivid, and far, far more veraciously “literal.” 

We would not imply that Jargon is exclusively a heathen divinity or that 
many of his worshipers are still found in classical circles. The courts of 
“education”? teem with Jargon worshipers, and his inspired writings come in 
as themes to every teacher of English composition. But we should be active 
in abolishing him even there. Too often in Freshman classes we get the 
question, “Do you want a free or a literal translation?” We have learned to 
smell Jargon in that question. So far as the student is concerned, we have 
one unvarying answer: “We wish the meaning, in your own everyday speech, 
or words from the vocabulary that you thoroughly understand.”’ We allow 
no word that the student cannot define and use in an original sentence, and we 
frequently demand such proofs of understanding. When the student has 
finished, often, to be sure, in ‘a poor blundering Manner,” the teacher’s 
responsibility begins. We demand of ourselves a vigorous, carefully reasoned 
classroom version. Any suspicion that our phrasing might be bettered (and 
we do not deem such suspicions discreditable) will send us chasing to a more 
inspired translator. These versions exist, for every high-school and college 
author, monuments of loving labor, only too much neglected. If we do not 
agree with Mr. John Clarke that they should be placed in the hands of our 
students we can at least repeat with him that “‘not many Masters are qualified 
to furnish their Scholars, in construing their Lessons to them, with words 


so fit and proper for their Purpose.” 
KEITH PRESTON 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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{Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to the 
Mississippi River; Walter Miller, the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for 
the Southern States; and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, for the territory of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of 
Louisiana and Texas. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Julianne A. 
Roller, Franklin High School, Portland, Ore., and to Miss Bertha Green, Hollywood 
High School, Los Angeles, Cal. This department will present everything that is 
properly news—occurrences from month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, 
performances of various kinds, etc. All news items should be sent to the associate 
editors named above.| 


Illinois 

Chicago.—The Chicago Classical Club held its eighteenth meeting over a 
luncheon at the Hotel La Salle on November 1. Professor Roy C. Flickinger, 
president of the club, presided. Miss Loura B. Woodruff, of Oak Park, made a 
statement concerning the organization of the American Classical League at 
Milwaukee last July. The club was particularly fortunate in having as its 
chief speaker Dr. Walter Leaf, whose presence in Chicago as the Norman W. 
Harris Lecturer at Northwestern University was noticed in “Current Events” 
for December. 

Northwestern University —R. C. Flickinger, a frequent contributor to the 
Journal, professor of Greek, has been elected dean of Northwestern University. 

The University of Chicago.—Professor Gordon J. Laing, president of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South, has been elected head 
of the Department of Latin, to succeed Professor W. G. Hale, who retired from 
the University in June. 

Dr. Walter Leaf delivered the William Vaughn Moody lecture, November 3, 
on the subject “Mount Ida.”’ The lecture was illustrated. 

Litchfield High School_—Miss Edith Dougherty, teacher of Latin, recently 
asked her pupils in Vergil to write a theme on the subject, “My Experiences 
and Conclusions Concerning the Latin Which I Have Had in High School.” 
The plan is highly to be commended, for it focuses the student’s mind upon 
the course as a whole, develops its concrete values, and realizes to him the 
contribution of Latin study to his mental equipment in comparison with his 
other studies. The papers written by the students are most frank, and are 
for the most part highly appreciative of classical study, showing that they 
have been quick to see and grasp the manifold values of the study of Latin. 


Iowa 
The University of Iowa.—The University is issuing weekly a Service Bulletin 


for the purpose of acquainting the people of Iowa with special lines of service 
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which the University is prepared to render. The Bulletin for Vol. III, No. 43, 
a six-page circular, is given to the subject of “Cicero and Politics,” contributed 
by Professor Ullman. The author’s purpose in this paper is to link up the 
course in Cicero’s orations with the life and problems of today. It is explained 
more fully in his opening paragraph. 

“Tt is the duty of the Latin teacher, as of all teachers, to relate his subject- 
matter, so far as possible, to the life about him. In so doing he finds the 
opportunity to make the work more interesting and to show that it is not some- 
thing remote and dead but living and real. The Great War made Caesar 
actually attractive to the dullest pupil. What can be done with Cicero? 
In these days, when it is seen to be the duty of all teachers to turn the 
attention of their pupils to American ideals and institutions, a comparison 
between Roman and American institutions and political problems is the obvious 
concomitant of a Cicero course.” 


Kansas 

Topeka.—At the N.E. Kansas State Teachers’ Association held Novem- 
ber 7, 8, 9, at Topeka, the Latin Round Table convened, with Professor J. R. 
Holtz, of the State Normal, as chairman. Owing to his planning, the meeting 
was thoroughly modernized and up to date, and no one went away without an 
inspiration to make the teaching of Latin mean what it should to the present- 
day pupils who have all been awakened by and greatly interested in the world- 
war just completed. 

The music showed the same spirit, as the songs were entirely in Latin and 
consisted of Adeste Fideles, followed by the choruses of five popular songs, a 
few of many which have been Latinized by Professor Holtz. 

The program was: 

“The World War and Caesar Class,’ Miss Florence Witcher, Junction 
City; Latin Songs, Topeka High School Chorus, directed by Miss Grace 
Wilson; ‘Collateral Work in High School,’ Miss Elizabeth Kennedy, Law- 
rence; “Assisting the Pupil in Selecting His Program,” Principal R. R. Cook, 
Topeka, Principal Annie Shafer, Olathe; ‘Junior High School Latin,” Miss 
Teresa Ryan, State Normal; “Political Parallels in Cicero and Modern Life,” 
Professor Roy Towne, Washburn College; “Hints on First-Year Latin,” 
Professor O. G. Markham, Baker University, and Miss Laura Ewing, Topeka; 
“The Place of Literature in Our Schools,”’ Professor J. S. Brandt, University 


of Kansas. 


Massachusetts 

Spring field.—The thirteenth annual meeting of the Western Massachusetts 
Section of the Classical Association of New England was held at the Central 
High School in Springfield, November 8, 1919. The meeting was well attended 
and the program was of unusual interest. Mr. Walter R. Agard, of Amherst 
College, recently returned from military service in France, pointed out certain 
parallels in French and Greek character which had impressed him while abroad. 
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Miss Abby L. Wrigley of the Central High School in Springfield read a sympa- 
thetic discussion of ““The Value of Graduate Study for the Secondary School 
Teacher.” Professor A. M. Harmon, of Yale University, in a paper on “Lucian 
of Samosata”’ protested vigorously against the slighting and perverse portrayal 
of Lucian by Wilamowitz in his history of Greek literature. Miss Louise E. W. 
Adams, of Smith College, offered an illuminating explanation of Pliny’s refer- 
ence (Nat. Hist. xxxiii. 7, 36) to the annual painting of the statue of Jupiter 
with minium. Professor S. O. Dickerman, of Williams College, discussed the 
Greek reading-books used in this country in the eighteenth and the early nine- 
teenth centuries, particularly Dalzel’s Collectanea Graeca Minora and Graeca 
Maiora. 

The most memorable feature of the program was the address of President 
William Allan Neilson, of Smith College, on ‘‘Translation and Translations.” 
With rare psychological acumen Dr. Neilson pointed out that a translation 
could never be a substitute for the original. The essential flavor of the lan- 
guage, the peculiar spirit of the writer, the atmosphere of the society which he 
represents are necessarily forfeited by the transfer to another tongue. A 
translation may in some cases be a greater work than its original, but it is a 
different one. The characters of a work, however, its structure, and the treat- 
ment of its theme may be studied in a different language. Hence translations 
have a place in education. People at large are conspicuously lacking in the 
sensitive power to appreciate refinements of speech, even though it be their 
own. In the effort to bring the uneducated world into touch with the past, 
translations must play a large part. 

Dr. Neilson added some wholesome counsels to teachers of language. They 
must not in any wise lessen that attention to grammatical distinctions which 
gives their work its peculiar value; but let them also see to it that the pupil 
does not fail to grasp the idea. Our race is proverbially diffident in efforts 
to speak a foreign language. In somewhat the same way is it lacking in confi- 
dence in its power to read it. Let the teacher seek to develop this confidence 
in reading at length. Let him also give heed to the English expression of his 
pupils. 

Boston.—The first meeting of the year of the Classical Club of Greater 
Boston was held at the Museum of Fine Arts on October 25. After luncheon 
the President, Professor Clifford H. Moore, of Harvard University, intro- 
duced the following speakers: Dean Roscoe Pound, of the Harvard Law School, 
who spoke on the Minos of Plato; Dr. F. B. Lund, who read several of his 
original translations of the Odes of Horace; Miss Mary W. Calkins, of Welles- 
ley, who spoke on ‘“‘The Interest of the Teacher of Philosophy in the Study of 
Classics,’ and Mr. J. K. Thompson, of Winchester College, England, classical 
lecturer at Harvard University. 

The meeting was in charge of the Committee on Sociability, Miss Mary R. 
Stark, of the Girls’ Latin School, Chairman. 
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Missouri 

Kirksville—The August number of the Bulletin of the State Teachers’ 
College (Vol. XIX, No. 8) is devoted to Ancient Language Series Number Three, 
by Professor T. Jennie Green. The Bulletin is a pamphlet of twenty-nine 
pages and contains, first, a list of thirty Latin prefixes commonly used in 
English, with meanings and illustrations of these. The remaining pages are 
given to selected lists of Latin-English derivatives in the form of lessons. The 
author’s own purpose in these lessons is best stated in her Foreword: 

This Bulletin is issued by the Teachers’ College at Kirksville, Missouri, for the 
assistance of the Latin teachers of that part of the state which is served by the college. 
It is issued because experience has taught us that many teachers in our high schools 
have not studied language sufficiently to see the relation between Latin and English 
words, and to associate with the Latin words that are being studied daily their English 
derivatives. 

It is our belief that the co-ordination of Latin and English means great gain for 
both subjects. The English vocabulary of the average high-school youth is none too 
extended, and his acquisition of Latin vocabulary is none too rapid or easy. But his 
English vocabulary may be greatly extended and his progress in acquiring a Latin 
one greatly facilitated by the study of English derivatives in connection with every 
lesson on Latin vocabulary. 

An English derivative with which a child is already familiar gives him a clutch on 
the Latin word and brings the study of Latin into closer touch with his daily life. He 
meets Latin in almost every English, sentence that he reads or speaks, and by being 
made conscious of the connection between the two languages, he gets a better under- 
standing of his native tongue and a keener interest in the study of Latin. 


New Jersey 

Montclair.—The New York Times under date of September 15 makes the 
following announcement, which will be of interest to the friends of Greek: 

The demand for an opportunity to begin the study of Greek this year in the 
Montclair High School has been pressed so earnestly by a group of pupils that the 
principal, H. W. Dutch, announced today that a class would be formed. The study 
was dropped a few years ago. 
Ohio 

Toledo.—Scott High School has a record enrolment this year of 1,750 stu- 
dents. There are 600 Freshmen. The absence of all students in commercial 
courses who must now attend Woodward High does not appear to lessen the 
overflow at Scott. There is a remarkable increase in the number of Latin 
students. 


Pennsylvania 

Pitisburgh.—The department of Latin of the University of Pittsburgh is 
planning to issue, at intervals of about a month through the school year, a 
news letter. It will be sent to teachers of Latin in the Pittsburgh district 
and to others interested, and will contain notices of new books and articles, 
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propaganda material, announcements of meetings, and other items of interest 
to teachers and students of the classics. 

After ten years’ service at the University of Pittsburgh, Dr. B. L. Ullman 
has resigned to become professor of Latin at the University of Iowa. Dr. 
Evan T. Sage, who has recently returned from military service, has been put in 
charge of the department of Latin, other members of which are Mr. Harold W. 
Gilmer and Mr. H. E. McCamey. 

According to a recent decision of the State Board of Law Examiners for 
Pennsylvania, a college degree will not be accepted in lieu of preliminary 
examination unless it represents, either as a college-entrance requirement or as 
a subject required to be taken in course, Latin equivalent to the Latin require- 
ments of the rules of Court (four books of Caesar and the four orations of 
Cicero against Catiline). The State Board of Medical Examiners strongly 
recommends that candidates for medicine have two years of Latin, and this 
amount is required for entrance in the combination seven-year college-medical 
course of the University of Pittsburgh. 


Wisconsin 

Milwaukee.—The Latin Section of the Sixty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association was held at Milwaukee, after an informal 
luncheon, at the Milwaukee University School on November 7. 

After a business meeting, over which the chairman of the Section, Mrs. 
Anne C. Ryder, of the Fond du Lac High School, presided, the following 
papers were presented: ‘‘Some Inspirational Motifs in the Aeneid,”’ Professor 
F. J. Miller, the University of Chicago; ‘‘A Table for Critics,” Miss Grace G. 
Goodrich, Ripon College; “‘Reading Courses for Latin Teachers,” Professor 
George C. Fiske, the University of Wisconsin. A large and enthusiastic body 
of classical teachers attended the meeting. 








Wook Rediews 


The Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages. A review of the 
factors and problems connected with the learning and teaching 
of modern languages, with an analysis of the various methods 
which may be adopted in order to attain satisfactory results. 
By Haroip E. PAtmer, Assistant in the Phonetics Depart- 
ment, University College, London. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Company, 1917. 

Mr. Palmer was teaching on the Continent when the war broke out, and 
sought refuge in England. There he found “an unmistakable movement 
toward scientific methods” of teaching and was encouraged to publish the 
results of his sixteen years of study. His hope is to see “‘not the one universal 
standard method of our earlier dreams but one universal set of principles from 
which will be derived a number of methods, each perfectly adapted to its 
particular end.” 

Starting with the question, ‘‘ Does the science of language study exist ?”’ 
he of course concludes that “it does not exist, but it is high time that it should 
exist.”” As a fundamental principle he affirms that “the learning of a foreign 
language must proceed on a philological basis and not on a literary one, be- 
cause before we can learn the foreign literature we must be acquainted with 
the language itself, just as when we started learning the literary form of our 
own tongue we were already acquainted with the language itself.” 

After discussing in Parts III and IV the “preliminary factors and principles 
of linguistic pedagogy’ he comes in Part V to his “ideal standard programme,” 
which is set forth at length and in great detail. Three “stages” are recognized: 
(1) Elementary, covering at least three months, devoted to drill in sounds and 
their symbols, but ‘‘not concerned with the active aspect of language study”; 
(2) Intermediate, one to three years, spent in “articulation and fluency exer- 
cises,” “‘catenizing,” and ‘“‘the production of secondary matter by means of 
exercises based on etymology, semantics, and ergonics”; (3) Advanced, one 
to three years, embracing “‘free composition and translation, conversation, 
and study of texts.’ After this purely preliminary course, extending over 
two to six years, the student ‘‘ will pass from the hands of the language teacher 
into the hands of those who are entrusted with the teaching of that branch of 
art known as literature. The work of the language teacher is over.” 

Much is made throughout of “‘subconscious comprehension.” From the 
very first the teacher talks to his class in the foreign language, using short, 
simple sentences, concrete terms, and many gestures. The pupils are warned 
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not to translate, but to associate the sounds directly with objects pointed out— 
door, window, desk, etc. Of course much will be beyond them, but a little 
will filter into their minds—more and more as the months and years pass. 

In teaching sounds the author uses the International Phonetic Associa- 
tion’s system of symbols. ‘“‘The introduction of orthographic script should 
be postponed as long as possible. A minimum of two years should be accorded 
to exclusive use of phonetic transcription.” His opinion of ordinary spelling 
appears in the phrases “‘that cumbrous and curious system known as French 
orthography,” and “if a language (unlike English or French) possesses a 
rational spelling system.” 

One device for arousing interest is the use of “living ergonics.”” Having 
assigned to one pupil the réle of subject, to others object, infinitive, participle, 
adjective and adverbial] elements, etc., the teacher utters an English sentence 
which is to be expressed in French, and as he does so the pupils form in line in 
the proper order. Here is an example: 

“Form the French for ‘I did not give it to him yesterday.’ That’s right, 
Subject, extreme right as usual. What are you doing there, Imperfect? This 
sentence does not concern you; go back to your place. Now, Past Participle, 
we are waiting for you. Direct and Indirect Complements, what are you run- 
ning around each other for? Direct to the right and Indirect to the left. 
Ne, a little more to the right, Direct and Indirect Complements have to stand 
between you and the Past Participle Concomitant. In order now? Each 
pupil will recite his unit... . . The whole class will recite the sentence.” 

The book is thoroughly outlined, with perhaps excessive subdivision of 
topics. A non-pedagogic reader may find a superabundance of technical 
terms. One sentence reads: “During the initial period of conscious study the 
phonetic, orthographic, etymological, semantic, and ergonic aspects of the 
language must be segregated from each other.” A few of the terms are ergon, 
etymon, insecable, morphon, phoneme, ptosonic, monolog, polylog, miolog, 
alogism—all intelligible to one well up in his classics, but not so easy for one 
who is not. In spite of this, however, the book is quite readable and contains 
valuable suggestions even for teachers who may not care—or dare—try to 
adopt the author’s program as a whole. 

Though French is used in the illustrations throughout, the method is 
intended to apply to any (spoken) language. The book contains many quot- 
able expressions which space-limits forbid reproducing. One will interest the 
Latin teacher: ‘A pupil will be more docile . . . . when dealing with a lan- 
guage of a totally strange nature”; and every teacher of language has met 
“‘the would-be learner endowed with the usual stock of linguistic illusions.” 

Three appendices, containing respectively a condensed French ergonic 
chart with full interpretation, a glossary of technical terms, and a list of 
phonetic symbols, followed by an index, are of aid to the reader. 

H. M. KInceRY 
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Classical Studies in Honor of Charles Forster Smith. By His 
COLLEAGUES. University of Wisconsin Studies in Language 
and Literature, No. 3. Madison, 1919. 

After a service of more than forty years in the teaching of languages, the 
last twenty-three as professor of Greek and classical philology in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Professor Charles Forster Smith in 1917 accepted the rudis 
and retired to the enjoyment of a well-earned leisure. To him has been dedi- 
cated this collection of papers prepared on various occasions by present and 
former colleagues. 

The introductory poem by Professor William Ellery Leonard is written in 
English, set to the old elegiac meter. In it he confides to his friend 


A lyrical secret: 
How in the breast of a lad love of the Muses began. 


Quotation of a few couplets will give some idea of its sense and its charm: 


Fresh from a starry sleep, on a schoolboy morning in April 
(Over the meadows a mist, oriole out in the elm), . . . . 
There, in the homestead at Hilton, I sat by the window with Vergil 
Under the morning star, words like woods to explore. 
Tityre, tu patulae . . . . O, eery quest in the silence! 
Magic of dawn on the earth, magic of dawn in the boy! .. . . 
Eager, how eager my fingers divided the glossary’s pages, 
Finding me key after key, golden, though printed in black! 


Following this is a brief “Introductory Note” by Dean Birge, a scientist 
who has not wholly forgotten his debt to the classics, though parcus cultor 
et infrequens. Of his early studies he says: ‘‘Ours was an act of faith, uncon- 
scious like most such acts, a faith inspired by our teachers that if we thus gave 
labor we should gain life; and the years have justified that faith, both theirs 
and ours.” Of Professor Smith he writes: “We recognize in him one who lives 
among us the life of letters, who has made literature a vital influence for us; 
and who, so living and so doing, has helped the University to maintain and 
strengthen those forces which at once unite and raise the common life of man.” 

The first formal paper is neatly introduced by an informal address begin- 
ning, “‘My dear Smith: It is hard to believe that you have reached the magic 
age which releases us pedagogues from the bondage of hours and bestows that 
freedom not so much from work as for work, which is the construction of vacare 
which I fancy you will choose.” Then, with a reminder of their early studies 
and debates, the writer glides smoothly into his discussion of ““The Heracles 
Myth and Its Treatment by Euripides.” Comparison is inevitable between the 
Heracles Mainomenos, which is by no means Euripides’ best piece, and the 
Hercules Furens which is one of Seneca’s best. One of the chief criticisms of 
the Greek play has been directed at the introduction of Iris and Lyssa. Pro- 
fessor Hendrickson argues quite plausibly that Lyssa was not used as a deus 
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ex machina but merely as a symbolical indication to chorus and audience of 
the hero’s sudden insanity, which attacked him behind the scenes—“ merely 
a lightly sketched visualization of the fatal transition from sanity to madness, 
made necessary by the usage of the Greek stage, which did not suffer the 
catastrophe to be enacted openly.” He also defends the essential unity of 
the plot, which has been criticized as made up of two unconnected parts. “It 
is only by overemphasizing the réles of Iris and Lyssa and by overlooking their 
ghostly mission that one can think of the play as suffering a cleft or division 
at this point.” 

In ‘“‘The Source of Herodotus’ Knowledge of Artabazus”’ Professor Arthur 
G. Laird explores one of the obscurer byways of history. Quoting a half-dozen 
passages in Books viii and ix he investigates the reasons for such frequent 
mention of this one of Xerxes’ many officers and the sources on which the his- 
torian drew. Certain contradictions and linguistic peculiarities lead to the 
inference that most of these paragraphs were inserted after the main narrative 
had been composed. The writer thinks these passages and some in Book vii 
have the same origin, but states only the negative conclusion that they were 
“not drawn from the records of the satraps at Dascylium.” 

The next two papers are akin in subject-matter. Professor Smiley’s 
doctoral thesis dealt with Latinitas and “EAAnuopos, and his brief paper 
on “Seneca and the Stoic Theory of Literary Style” is a natural offshoot if not 
actually a part of that thesis. The development of “the stoic theory of style” 
is traced from Zeno to its formulation by Diogenes of Babylon and its criteria 
applied to representative passages from Seneca. The conclusion is that, 
instead of being a mere rhetorician, Seneca “‘in theory placed thought above 
words, content above form, truth above style,” yet illustrates in his writings 
all the prescribed qualities. As to “embellishment,” he “sought titillation 
of the intelligence rather than titillation of the auditory nerve,” and his ‘“‘pointed 
style” was not inconsistent with that of his Stoic predecessors. 

In“The Plain Style in the Scipionic Circle’’ Dr. Fiske shows how the princi- 
ples laid down by the Babylonian Diogenes and the philosopher Panaetius per- 
sisted and powerfully affected Roman style for generations. Especially does he 
dwell upon the satires of Lucilius and Horace as illustrating these principles 
“‘in essential harmony,” though varying under contemporary influences. The 
work of members of the “circle’’ is reviewed in order “‘to show how important 
a part the grammatical rhetoric of Diogenes played in laying the foundation 
for the plain style, the favorite mode of expression for nearly every writing 
emanating from the Scipionic circle.” Much space is given to “the influence 
of Panaetius not only on Roman stoicism . . . . but also on Roman law, 
social and political theory . . . . and upon Roman literary theory and com- 
position.” His “principal treatise” in ‘‘Cicero’s free paraphrase in De officiis”’ 
is quoted freely and its principles applied to features of Roman satire. The 
Roman sermo and the literary sermones (especially those of Horace) are modeled 
more or less remotely upon the Socratici libri. Containing perhaps 15,000 
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words, besides numerous references, this paper cannot be epitomized in a 
paragraph, but should be read in its entirety. 

“The Olive Crown in Horace, C. 1. 7. 7,’” by Andrew Runni Anderson, is an 
interesting study of a phrase long in controversy. The several suggested mean- 
ings for opus (v. 5) and fronti are stated and followed by a review of various 
readings and renderings of v. 7, and references are given which bear upon the 
crowning of divinities and the proper crown for a poet—ivy or myrtle, rarely 
olive or oak. Assuming the text fronti praeponere olivam to be correct the 
writer takes fronti as meaning Pallas’ brow (looking back to Palladis, v. 5), 
and formulates his conclusion thus: “ Praeponere should not hastily be identi- 
fied with imponere. May not Horace have had special reason for using prae- 
ponere, and may there not have hovered before his mind some such conception 
as that represented on the east pediment of the Parthenon, where a winged 
Victory held before Athena a crown in her honor ?” 

In his lecture on “The Eternal City’’ Professor Grant Showerman takes the 
sack of Rome by the Germans in 1527 as a starting-point. Passing rapidly 
over the next three hundred years, he dwells upon the transformation witnessed 
in the last half-century. ‘Rome has suddenly become a great modern city,” 
at the cost of much picturesqueness and repose. ‘But Rome’s dominion is 
of the spirit. She is ever the city of the soul.” Eloquent tribute is paid her 
as “the conserver of what was worth while in ancient days, dispenser of what 
has entered into modern life.’”” Most fascinating is the Rome of antiquity, its 
ruins, remains, and traditions. Some features of daily life, some traits of the 
old Roman character survive: “the very speech—matre pulchra filia pulchrior— 
has hardly ceased to be Latin.” 

Miss Katharine Allen states as the aim of her paper, “Britain in Roman 
Literature,” “to note the way in which the progress of Rome in the exploration 
and domination of this distant region is reflected in the incidental allusions of 
general literature contemporaneous with the successive stages of this progress.” 
Beginning with Lucretius she quotes Caesar, Catullus, Cicero, Horace, Vergil, 
Strabo, Pliny, Suetonius, and above all Tacitus, with a host of less familiar 
authors, to illustrate her thesis that ‘‘at no time does there seem to have been 
any real oblivio Britanniae in the consciousness of Rome.” 

“A Study of Pindar,” by Miss Annie M. Pitman, is a fine appreciation of 
the great Greek lyrist. She finds him “‘not original as a thinker, in part because 
he did not live close to his fellow-men and was not disturbed by their problems.”’ 
His originality shone in the writing of “‘the dignified Dorian ode for victors in 
the national games.” In his wealth of imagery and illustration, his “ bounteous 
abundance,” in the exquisite beauty of his phrases, ‘‘equaled by a rich sense 
of beauty in the sound,” he is unrivaled. ‘His words are splendid with color 
and with excess of light until his page is radiant.” 

Professor Slaughter’s contribution, ‘““Lucretius—The Poet of Science,” lays 
chief emphasis on the poetic side. ‘His treatment of nature is everywhere 
pervaded by the spirit of the poet. .... The highwater mark is reached in 
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the opening tribute to Venus—not the Venus of mythology, but Venus the 
kindly principle invading and invigorating all life, presiding at the birth of all 
things.”” Granting Lucretius’ greatness and honesty as a seeker after truth, 
the writer thinks that his work “‘depends chiefly for vigor of inspiration upon 
the flash of his poetic genius... . . The recognition of this poetic gift, together 
with renewed interest in the subject matter of the De rerum natura, explains 
the increased admiration for Lucretius at the present time.”’ On 3.1053 ff. 
is made this comment: “For the first time in Latin literature we catch a 
glimpse in Lucretius of that world-weariness which was to descend later upon 
the minds of men. Yet the ‘aedium vitae which he so well describes is not, as 
Matthew Arnold would have us think, a reflection of the poet’s personality. 
It is an observation of what he sees about him—observation, not experience.” 
In 1898-99 some ancient papyri were discovered in a village in the Egyptian 
district of Fayum. Among them were “thirty-five letters, two contracts, 
and one column of an account of wages paid for help on a farm which belonged 
to one L. Bell(i)enus Gemellus.”” It is from the contents of the published 
portion of these that Professor Westermann has constructed his lively picture 
of “‘An Egyptian Farmer’ who lived about 100 A.D. Translation is given of one 
short letter into English, in which the attempt is made “to give a correct impres- 
i sion of the atrocities of the old gentleman’s Greek, in spelling and grammar.”” He 
seems to have been thrifty—not to say “close’””—kindly as a rule, yet capable 
of exploding on occasion. The documents have value as showing rustic family 
and business methods, the mildness of slavery there, and the fact that syste- 
matic irrigation was practiced in the Fayum at that period. Professor Wester- 
mann’s discussion of the documents and their content is of more than ordinary 
interest to classical and antiquarian students. | 
H. M. Kincery | 
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